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EPITAPH ON? AY Crd DOG 
(After Joachim du Bellay, 1525-60) 


By R. N. Currey 


BENEATH this turfy mound 
With rose and lily crowned 
Lies little Peloton ; 
His curly fleece once shone 
Silkily white and black, 
Belly, and side, and back. 

His snub-nose and large-size 
Perfectly clear eyes, 
His long soft silky ears 
Matted with crinkly hairs, 
His tail that wagged a gay 
Tassel like a bouquet, 
His slender leg, his paw, 
As light upon the floor 
As a cat’s among its kittens, 
His dugs like four neat buttons, 
His little ivory teeth, 
The smart black beard beneath 
The dainty muzzle; stance, 
And absurd countenance, 
In fact each single feature 
Of this deserving creature 
Earned him the pleasantest 
Of graves in which to rest. 

He used to spend his day— 
In the ordinary way— 
Barking and growling, chase 
Himself from place to place ; 
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With fierce outlardish cries 
Levy his war on flies ; 

These teased him cruelly, 

But he, most dexterously, 
Gave what he got, would lie 
On one ear,. patiently 
Watching the traitor light, 
Letting him start to bite, 
Then, with a loose, quick snap 
Hold him there in the trap, 
Immured as close as death 
Behind joined rows of teeth. . 
His bell rang as they met 
Like the note of a spinet. 

He did not leap to greet 
Strangers, and he would eat 
From his master’s hand alone, 
Always stayed round about 
His heels when they went out, 
Except when he ran on, 
Keeping some secret, gay 
Head-tossing holiday. 

Peloton always kept 
Watch while his master slept ; 
And did not soil his bed 
In any way; instead 
Would fuss and scratch about 
Till someone let him out ; 

He was, as may be seen, 
Exemplarily clean ! 

Even the worst crimes done 
By little Peloton 
Were neither here nor there ; 
But sometimes he would. hear 
Noises and bark at night, 
Breaking his master’s sleep ; 
Or, seeing him start to write, 
With one fantastic leap 
Would land right on the table, 
And wildly scratch and scrabble, 
Knocking over his pen ; 
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A few such crimes, but then 
Has nature ever yet 

Made anything perfect ? 
Beauty that has no small 
Blemish in it at all ? 

At meals he did not eat 
Much in the way of meat, 
But much preferred to wait 
While many a dainty crumb 
Softened by finger and thumb 
Came from his master’s plate ; 
And right up to his death 
He always had sweet breath. 

What fun it was to watch 
The little fellow scratch, 

His silly head shaking 

And making his bell ring ; 
What fun when Peloton 
Walked on a bastion ; 

Or sat up in a white 

Cloth cap, just like a monkey, 
Holding himself upright 

Just like a little sentry. 

Oh, I can see him now, 
On two legs, with firm brow 
And shouldered pike, march by, 
Stepping so soldierly ; 

Or, when upon his spine, 

He’d lie, and with quaint mien, 
Pretend that he was dead ; 

Or suddenly run, and bowl 
Head over heels, and’ roll 
Along, peloton’ indeed ! 

In short, my Peloton 
Was such a lamb, no-one 
Could find another creature 
Of so benign a nature. 


1A ball. 
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But death was envious 

Of our brief happiness, 

My joy was cruelly 

Taken away from me, 

Poor Peloton had to go 
Away to old Pluto, 

And roam the shadowy plain 
Whence none returns again 
My curses on the dread 
Sisters who spin the thread 
Of fate, thus enviously 

To take my dog from me. 
They sent him down below 
To live with old Pluto, 
Though he deserved translation 
To a new constellation, 

The Dog-Star tempering 
With his perpetual spring. 


1 10 Poems by Edward Sheehy 


PORT RAL 


WHEN I remember her presence 

She is something that I lost, 

A country breeding nostalgia, 

A country glimpsed and irrecoverable. 


So I remember her face 

That is beautiful like ivory 

Carved by hands slow and inexorable as water ; 
Yet young like aconite 

Flowering in the flaw of January, 

Silverly in the ascetic sun: 

As if she’d taken winter at his word. 


NOVEMBER 


As on an old man’s deathbed 

Their years hurry together, 

With the return of fear and the starlings 
To chatter in the larchtops 

Huddled from the. swoop 

Of the wind down from Kippure. 


So often the plough dived, 
Scarring the hillside ; 

So often the scythe 
Swung over dip and rise: 


Because. their youth bested the unloving mountain, 
Fighting furze-sinew and the lurking water. 


And again the hay is piled in the haggard ; 
Potatoes snug in mounded nests of bracken ; 
To the lee of the gable the turf is clamped. 


Now in the garrulous evening 

Their years hurry together 

To people hearths where long the briar is master, 
Remembering the defeated : 

What rowdy ghosts got drunk in Stoneybatter 
When pints were twopence, 

Who married in from Roundwood or Glencullen 
Bringing her portion and a tick of feathers, 

Who fought the peelers, drove the Meath-bound wethers, 
Who died and left them, few and fewer growing, 
To take another winter on their shoulders : 
Maybe a last to best them. 


EDWARD SHEEHY 
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THE? ROZEN SGARDEN 
By Patrick MacDonogh 


ALREADY the early year has brought more than one morning, 
When the poor clerk leaving his doorstep has stopped, - 
Perplexed by the mind’s sudden lightness, 

And stood staring — 

At the moist sky and the brilliant drops 

A-row on the railing, and a sparrow swaying 

In sooty privet, and called through the hallway 

For his wife to come to the doorway’s brightness and stand 
Aproned and wiping her wet hands, 

Sniffing the soft air, nodding and saying, 

As a new surprising and personal thing, 

“ How mild it is,” and “ Just lke Spring.” 


And to us, loving a garden, those days have always been 
The best of our year that come unexpected between 
These frozen February days and bring 

A sudden soft expectancy of Spring,— 

Days when the mind turns busily over 

The promise of planned shapes and colours 

Prompted by green treasures, ~ 

Discovered shoots under black pulp of leaves, 

Marks a new sureness in the blackbird’s note and measures’ 
New thickness in the daffodil, and once again believes 
The truth of resurrection, knows the brute 

Has failed in final conquest of the lover. 


Will it ever be so again? Will the expectation 

Of personal pleasure, indulged for a moment, escape 
Conviction of guilt ? 

Frost holds the garden now in a stillness of crystalline shape, 
A lovely negation 

Of living which winter has built 

On the structure of life itself; but deep in the clay 
Strong roots bide their time, 

Using delay 

To gather and hoard from the soil strength to endure 
When the high suns climb,— 

Whatever is doubtful the coming of Spring is sure. 
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Whatever is doubtful the coming of Spring is sure. 
We have heard the tentative thrush, 

We have heard . . . . we have heard 

Swart men looking up from maps on a table, 
Looking in each other’s eyes, nodding and saying, 
‘When the Spring comes... .”’ O magic word, 
Instinct with life, when the lovely fable 

Renews itself, and Persephone, 

Blanched by the shadowy months, comes up, what will she see ? 
She will falter and turn and beg for the peace of hell ; 
They have planned so well. 


‘Consider the hosts of pale moon-flower faces swaying, 
Fathoms deep in dim tides that heave and stir, 

Rooted among rocks at the ocean’s bed. 

Consider the newly dead, whom the seas prefer, 

Consider ’’ the thrush said, 

“ How, lightfoot soon over our bright green western sod, 
From primrose woods April comes dancing to scatter 
The fairest of flowers,—O God! O God!” 

Sang the thrush, 

““T see strange flowers of red and white suddenly spatter 
Our good green acres, and strange birds wheeling, 

I ‘see brimmed wine, bread broken, but nobody kneeling.” 


They have planned it well: they say it with proper pride, 
‘Your darkest dreams are nothing to set beside 

The glories we bring you in Spring : 

The mindless men behind wire, 

The good brain crushed by a heel, 

The wolfish nightmare children,—these we will not forget, 

Nor your villages bombed in the sun, your cities screaming in fire, 
The tramp of feet in the night, the glitter of moonlit steel,— 

But this is nothing yet, 

Wait for it, wait for the Spring, and the terrible years will seem, 
Peaceful and still as the garden’s frozen dream.” 


Whatever is doubtful the coming of Spring is sure ; 
The sad world turns to greet its springtime of pain. 
Courage is certain, too, and strength to endure, 

To persist, to arise, to build up the ruins again, 
Whatever is broken and lost, mankind will remain. 


THE SHRINE 
By Ethna MacCarthy 


My silver cat with burning eyes 

thinks the wall a paradise 

for angling human kind. 

She knows the world belongs to her 

for her to rend or kill or bless, 

the very wind that stirs her fur 

she tolerates as a caress 

ruffling a can-can glimpse of white 
beneath pale argent loveliness. 

Intent she concentrates upon 

the pilgrim passers-by, 

for careless they might miss the sign 

of granite sparkling in the sun 

that lights her wayside shrine. 

The Sphinx-like brindled paws uncurled, 
silica bright her agate unsheathed claws, 
hoisted the feather tail unfurled, 
exquisite stretch and studied pink tongued yawn ; 
thus the arch priestess greets her conquered world. 
Worshippers pause in praise and prayer 
into that subtle dove grey fur. 

Each thinks he is the only one 

soothed and solaced by a purr. 

But what is this? Some infidel has brought 
a filthy dog into this hallowed street. 
Fury stiffens every hair 

and fans it like a peacock’s tail. 
Panache becomes a twiching flail 

and murder broods upon the air. 

The stupid dog has scampered by 
beneath that lambent amber eye 
ignorant and unaware of it. 

His master should have had the wit 

to know that even the big green bus 
has made this shrine a terminus. 


THE BLINKERED TOWNSMEN 
By Temple Lane 


THEY have blown their rank tobacco 
Till my scorched gills were brown, 

For my head was roofed like their heads— 
The blinkered men of town. 

The turfing-shops and the talk-shops 
Where their hooves turn in 

Are the measure of men in blinkers, 
Town-pickled, flesh and skin. 


The spatter of their chatter 
Di-oxidised with use, 
Was never splashed in the long glens, 
Where Beauty runs on the loose ; 
Where earth-worms are slow with knowledge, 
And God’s fools are seeing now 
The lace upon the homespun, 
The whitethorn on the plough. 


Going lame a pace behind them, 
I have worn the blinkers too, 
Knowing the heavens blue-plastered— 
But not the pine-tips blue, 
Nor the toil-made warp of tillage 
Upon the weft God made 
Where the woven valley ripples 
Like silk or silk brocade. 


There was a man I heard of— 
He was the tinker kind— 

He dumped old shards on pasture 
Wherever he had a mind: 

And the glass thrown up by the coulter 
Would cut a fetlock still, 

Like the wisdom of men in blinkers 
When Time begins to till. 


Io 


SPRING 


By Lorna Reynolds 


In the mornings now the wind comes softly over. the roof-tops, 
And the blind flutters its shadow across the ceiling, 

Like trees seen in water, or wings beating up 

For flight. 

Through the room gorse-gold sunshine spills, 

Wine drained by the eyes, Midas-rivalling, opiate outwinning 
Poppy or Mandragora or any other drowsy syrup 

Of the world. 


The twilight blooms, lavender-blue, pease-blossomed coloured, 
Crusted with fiery jewels, cobweb-veiled, 

A plume of smoke from chugging barge 

Floats rose-transparent over the grey bridge. 

Green and lemon skies, strung with shining flowers 

Of light. 

Head wide for fabled castles in the west. 


At night the tender ocean-springing breezes blow, 
And the sign-boards in the street swing and creak, 
Creak and swing. 

Footfalls of the late walker sound soft, 

And voices rise clear and Paradise-sweet ; 

And on the window panes rain drops drum, 

Drum like little pattering beasts, 

Patter, splatter, patter 

On the window panes. 
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Three Poems by Micheal ‘Eoghan’ O Suilleabhain 
I 
THE TDLER 


THE small brown ants are running here and there ; 
I watch them closely, lazing in the sun. 

They teach a lesson—yes, to all who care 

For lessons—but, indeed, they teach me none. 


I like that lilac where the sunshine slants 

On the green hedge, it seems so fresh, so still, 
So much more lovely than those busy ants, 
Tugging forever burdens to their hill. 


I’ll rest to-day: ’tis pleasant in the shade, 
And she will come and talk to me and sing. 
Even the blackbird, flautist of the glade, 

Is not more sweet, his notes are faltering. 


Those little ants’ interminable task 
Obtrudes itself upon my field of thought ; 
A thousand questions of myself I ask, 
And wonder if I’m doing as I ought. 


If life means grubbing from the dawn to dusk, 
They are, indeed, fulfilling well the plan ; 

But do they smell the roses and the musk 
And build up faery domes like Kubla Khan ? 


I2 


II 
PREMIER SOURIRE DU’ PRINTEMPS 
(From the French of Theophile Gautier) 


WHILE men to work rush breathlessly, 
March smilingly, despite the rain, 
Prepares his secret chemistry 

For ‘Spring, which soon must come again. 


When everything in sleep is hushed, 
He irons the collarettes, snow-white, 
And has the golden buttons brushed 
For daisies, in the dead of night. 


He, clever coiffeur, hight of touch, 
With powder puff slips here and there, 
For in the garden there is much 

To do for peach, and plum, and pear. 


He laces up the rosebuds tight, 

In their green velvet corsets—Hush ! 
He makes up tunes so gay and light, 
To teach the blackbird and the thrush. 


In grassy fields, he scatters wide 

The snowdrops with the drooping heads. 
Into the wood he slips to hide 

From prying eyes the violet beds. 


He fills the brook with watercress; 
And, tripping lightly, on tip toes, 
He leaves behind a faint impress, 
Where lily-of-the-valley grows. 
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Strawberries of vermilion hue, 
Along the paths he plants a lot, 
And weaves a leafy house for you, 
To shield you when the sun is hot. 


Then, when his pleasant task is o’er, 
His last touch on the lily bell, 

He softly taps at April’s door, 

And whispers—‘‘ Come now ; all is well.” 


III 
CHINOISERIE 
(From the French of Theophile Gautier) 


"Tis not to you Madame, that I declare 
My love, nor to Ophelia, nor yet 

To Laura, nor to Beatrix, and I swear 

I have no lingering thought for Juliette. 


She whom I love in far off China’s plain, 
With her old father dwells, where osier plants 
Encircle a tall tower of porcelain, 

And in the yellow stream are cormorants. 


Her eyes, just at the temples, tilt, oblique, 
One hand, her little foot, could just contain, 
Brighter than burnished copper is her cheek, 
Her finger tips are red with carmine stain. 


She leans far out her trellised window—so, 
The swallows brush her tresses in their flight, 
And sweeter than a poet, from below, 

The. willow sings her praises through the night. 
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ODE FOR HIS FRIEND BRINON 
(From the French of Pierre de Ronsard) 


By Mona Gooden 


As soon as winter’s icy breath 

Ruffles your feathers, ’t would be death 
For you, dear swallow, not to fly 

To warmer lands; when weather mends 
In April you'll return to your friends 
With a kinder breeze and a blue sky. 


But whether skies be blue or grey, 
Love from my house flies not away ; 
Always she makes herself at home 

A masterful exacting guest, 

Who in my heart doth build her nest, 
And lays her eggs, and hatches them. 


One fledgling bears two tiny wings 

On chubby shoulders; another springs 
Rosy and dimpled from the nest, 

A third sits in a broken shell ; 

And the youngest in his prison still 
Batters the walls with baby fist. 


And day or night I always hear 

These cupids chirping everywhere ; 

Some with sweet mouths wide open, suing 
For titbits from their elder brothers, 

Who once grown bigger than the others, 
Hatch out fresh broods for my undoing. 


Brinon, tell me before I’m lost 

What remedy for this. teasing host, 

Whose wanton wings beat round my head . 
Yet if I do unsheathe my sword 

And slay the whole pestilent horde, 

I might as well myself be dead! 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


By Maurice James Craig 


“ Reader! when you behold an aspect for whose constant gloom and frown 
you cannot account, whose unvarying cloud exasperates you by its apparent 
causelessness, be sure that there is a canker somewhere, and a canker not the 
less deeply corroding because concealed.’’ 


—SHIRLEY, Chapter X. 


Mies critics have drawn attention to the puritanism of 
Charlotte Bronté, without, as it seems to me, having either 
made any attempt to account for it, or tried to link it up 

with other aspects of her work. Taking my cue from the sentence 
from Shirley which I have quoted, and admitting that when 
divorced from its context it bears a more “ Freudian” stamp 
than the author put on it, I mean to suggest two parallel lines of 
enquiry which may not be entirely unprofitable. 

Charlotte Bronté, though born in England, was an Irish 
Protestant. She comes as well into the category of those who 
chose rather to remember that they were Protestants than that 
they were Irish. But as I hope to show, her nationality got its 
revenge at the latter end. 

It has commonly been observed that the most vocal in 
protestation are often those who are not themselves in an 
irreproachable position. The Catholic convert in England is 
a very good example of the person whose stridency and down- 
rightness betrays the fact that he is not quite sure of himself. 
And to be sure of one’s credentials is usually a more important 
motive than to be sure of one’s convictions. It is not therefore, 
surprising to discover that Charlotte’s father was the product of 
a “mixed marriage,’’ and that the Reverend Patrick as a boy 
suffered the common fate of the offspring of such unions, in being 
the butt of ridicule from both. sides. Dr. Wright, indeed, the 
author of The Brontés in Ireland, goes so far as to assert : 

“His youth was harassed with perpetual strife. The 
Protestant lads never lost an opportunity of calling him “ Mongrel 
Pat” or ‘‘ Pat the Papish,” and the odium of his mother’s early 
religion clung to him till he got clear of Ireland. Indeed, the 
slur which was cast upon him on account of his mother’s religion 
was the determining cause which led finally to his decision to 
leave his native country.” 
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Charlotte, as we shall see, made much of being a Protestant : 
she also made much (in her novels, if not in private life) of being 
English, a claim to which she had no right whatever. Her family, 
though Protestant, was in origin almost certainly a Gaelic one by 
the name of O’Prunty, who were a renowned race of story-tellers. 
It seemed likely that her grandfather, Hugh Prunty, was a semi- 
professional shanachie, and there is also the shadowy figure of a 
foundling adopted great-uncle (of Charlotte’s) named Welsh 
Bronté or rather Prunty, who, if half the oral tradition about him 
is true, bears an astonishingly close resemblance to the career and 
character of Heathcliff. 

These links with the country of their origin are used by 
Wright and his modern successor, Mr. Cathal O’Byrne (in The 
Gaelic Origin of the Bronté Genius), to build up a case for the 
family not as an isolated and amazing “ sport,’’ but as the heritors 
of a long tradition, much as Burns was in his own country, with 
the difference that in their case it all passed through the single 
bottle-neck of their father’s stories and reminiscences. 

Her family could not even plead, as most Northern Protest- 
ants can, that in origin at least it was British. And her mother, 
like that of W. B. Yeats, was a Cornishwoman. We shall see that 
she succeeded in keeping the English facade unbroken ; we shall also 
see that the Protestant one suffered at ‘least one major breach. 

Mrs. Gaskell represents and sympathises with the side of 
Charlotte Bronté that wanted to forget that she was Irish and had 
a Catholic grandmother. It is on her authority alone that we are 
told that Mr Bronté never cared to keep up any intercourse with 
his Irish connections ; against that there is‘some evidence. Mrs. 
Gaskell tells us that he “ has now no trace of his Irish origin re- 
maining in his speech,” and that “ neither [Hugh Bronté] nor his 
descendants have cared to inquire ”’ into his ancient family. But 
she admits that to present himself at the gates of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (with an Irish accent) ‘“‘ proved no little determination 
of will, and scorn of ridicule.’ Moreover she quotes a letter 
from a schoolfellow of Charlotte’s at Roe Head school, describing 
her first entry there: ‘‘ She was very shy and nervous, and spoke 
with a strong Irish accent.”’ In my view the connection between 
accent and ridicule implied in these two admissions, referring to 
occasions nineteen years apart, is of the greatest importance to 
the understanding of Charlotte's motives as a writer. 
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In 1829, the year of Catholic Emancipation, in which the 
Rev. Patrick distinguished himself by preaching publicly against 
the Bill, Charlotte, then thirteen years of age, wrote a ghost-story 
called An Adventure in Ireland, only one of scores of similar juvenilia 
produced by the family. _ This sentence (spoken by a small boy 
seeing a visitor to bed) will serve as an example of the style: “‘ If 
it’s going to bed I was, it wouldn’t be here you’d catch me.” The 
use of Irish dialect speech for anything other than patronisingly 
comic functions is unparalleled in the period, except in Maturin’s 
Melmoth in parts of Sheridan Lefanu (though most of his work 
comes later than this), and of course in Maria Edgworth. Even 
the autocthonous Irish, Lever and Lover, lack any attempt at 
dignity, while Lady Morgan is insipid and Carleton’s great potentia- 
lities were frustrated by the convention he wrote in. 

After that Ireland never appears in her pages without the 
connotations of ridicule or of active venom. But there can be 
no question of attaching blame to her for this, as her attitudes are 
only the reflection of a larger movement. From the Act of Union 
of 1800 almost till Easter Day, 1916, there was a systematic and 
unbroken campaign of indirect denigration of Ireland and every- 
thing Irish. One has only to look a little into the methods by 
which lIreland’s legislative independence was extinguished to 
realise that there were bad consciences on both sides of the Irish 
Sea which would be unconsciously impelled to take part in the 
belittlement of what they had betrayed. For the responsibility 
rests almost equally on both sides. It is in this period that the 
Stage Irishman, with all that he implies, first came into being, 
and that could not have happened without co-operation by the 
subject of the caricature, whose national histrionic instincts got 
the better of him for over a hundred years. 

Charlotte’s father, in a novel attributed to him (into the 
correctness of this attribution I have unfortunately been unable 
to go) and published in 1818, entitled The Maid of Killarney, 
or Albion and Flora, contributed an extreme example of the kind 
of thing I mean. Most of the book is taken up with the most 
nauseous guying of national speech and character, and at the end 
it resolves itself into a violent piece of Protestant propaganda. 
With the important difference that it is very badly written, it 
shows a pattern which we shall recognise later in the novels of 
the daughter. Charlotte’s idolatrous admiration for and obsession 
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with the Duke of Wellington* (for which see the list in Chapter V of 
Mrs. Gaskell), fits in very well with this outlook. I find it difficult 
to believe that Wellington’s position as the most distinguished 
renegade Irishman and servant of British Imperialism was purely 
coincidental with his place in Charlotte’s imagination. 

Before proceeding to the examination of this strain in the 
novels, it is necessary very briefly to review the question 
of Charlotte’s puritanism in general. 

In the first place, it involves in a sense the denial of beauty, 
that is, of the beauty of the body. It seems to postulate that a 
beautiful body or an interest in beautiful bodies is incompatible 
with the health of the soul. Thus all her heroines in the direct 
line, Frances Henri, Jane Eyre and Lucy Snowe (for the two 
girls in Shirley are an isolated experiment)—all her heroines are 
excessively plain and would scorn to be otherwise. There is also 
a delight in self-torture (less noticeable in The Professor than in 
the other two). I do not mean that the heroines necessarily 
torture themselves, but that the authoress puts them to start with 
in ignominious social positions (Crimsworth the younger son with 
no money and ill-treated by his successful brother, Jane Eyre and 
Lucy Snowe orphans and governesses), and seems to have decided 
that even if the course of true love sometimes does run smooth, 
it would be immoral to admit it. It was this characteristic that 
led D. H. Lawrence to accuse Jane Eyre (I think more justly than 
otherwise) of being obscene, in the special sense which he gave 
that word. He points out (in Pornography and Obscenity) that 
Charlotte will not let Jane Eyre’s love for Rochester be consum- 
mated until the body of Rochester has been punished and 
mutilated so that she can be sure that it is not that that she is 
interested in. To the Puritan, as Lawrence’s friend Aldous 
Huxley. said, all [physical] things are impure. 

It would be idle to try to make out a case for this attitude as 
the prerogative of Irish Protestantism. Both brands of Holy 
Ireland trade in it, and both go one better than most of the English. 
But in Charlotte’s writings it is always set against a Catholic 


* vide also Shirley, Chapters III and XXXI. 

tcf Mrs. Pryor’s observations in Shivley Chapter XXIV: 

““ In my experience I had not met with truth, modesty, good principle as the concomitants 
of beauty. A form so straight and fine, I argued, must conceal a mind warped and cruel.’’ 
—Charlotte is already moving here towards a rejection of this position, though Caroline is 
still regarded as an exception to a general rule. 
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background: even in Jane Eyre it is to the South of Catholic 
France that Rochester suggests that they should go to live to- 
gether. In the Professor Frances Henri is set against the scheming 
jesuitical Zoraide Reuter; in Villette, Lucy Snowe against the 
machinations of Madame Beck and the amorous flightinesses of 
the demorselles in the pension, among them Ginevra Fanshawe 
who although English has had a continental education and assimi- 
lated the wicked continental attitude towards flirtation. All 
the time there is animadversion against match-making and the 
mariage de convenance (it was an ironical chance that Charlotte’s 
own marriage was to partake so nearly of this element). The 
thought of marriage is regarded as beyond the aspirations of her 
governess-heroines, and even Caroline Helstone in Shirley goes 
through a phase in which she forsees herself as an old maid. But 
the tortured speculations of the authoress herself supervene in 
Shirley, and we are given a whole chapter directly bearing upon 
the subject, and instinct with the terrified revulsion which she 
felt towards that role. (Chapter X). 

But all the time she lets us know that it is more noble, more 
English, to suffer in silence than to go fishing for an advantageous 
alliance. We shall see that she never loses a chance of coupling 
this strong feeling to a conception of the English character, 
explicitly and overtly. She is obsessed with the merits of being 
English in a way that nobody who really was would be. As 
usual it is Mrs. Gaskell who relates that “it was another theory 
of hers, that no mixtures of blood produced such fine characters, 
mentally and morally, as the Scottish and English.” It is also 
she who quotes a letter of Charlotte’s written in 1848 : 

“ That England may be spared the spasms,cramps and frenzy- 
fits now contorting the Continent, and threatening Ireland, I 
earnestly pray. With the French and Irish I have no sympathy 
(my italics). With the Germans and Italians I think the case is 
different ; as different as the love of freedom is from the lust for 
license.”’ ; 

It is now necessary, in order to demonstrate the interrelations 
of the strands which have so far been dealt with separately, to 
examine more closely the evidence offered by the novels them- 
selves. 

The Professor, the earliest written of Charlotte Bronté’s 
‘ official ’’ works, is exceptional in the absence from it of the 
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sturm und drang which characterise the rest, as well as in the 
relative simplicity of the plot and the tranquillity of the incidents. 

The reason may be that in it she shirks by simplification two 
major issues—that Paul Heger with whom she fell in love in 
Brussels was married, and that he was a Catholic. In The Pro- 
fessor she keeps at a safe distance from the reality by making her 
protagonists start by being unmarried, by a process of trans- 
vestism (telling her story through a male hero into whom she has 
only half projected herself, the other half being in the heroine), 
and by the extremely cowardly device of making Frances Henri not 
a ‘real continental’ but a Protestant from Geneva, from which, 
it is relevant to observe, proceeded the first metrical version of the 
Psalms of David. Frances is exaggeratedly anglophil, and is 
herself English on her mother’s side. . Charlotte has dragged her 
reader all the way to Belgium to see how the English Protestant 
reacts to Catholicism, and at the last moment she herself has 
refused the jump. Not altogether perhaps, for Crimsworth plays 
with the idea of falling in love with Mlle Reuter, and this character, 
later split up into Zélie de Saint-Pierre and Madame Beck, gives 
her the opportunity for some invective against catholicism, 
equated as usual with double-facedness and underground intrigue. 
The shadow of the confessional lies over even this good-tempered 
book. No Irish Protestant ever quite escapes from this super- 
stitious terror of Rome. 

In Jane Eyre she came to grips with falling in love with a 
married man ; in Villette with falling in love with a Catholic. (Jane 
Eyre is not concerned with the impact of either Catholicism or the 
Continent, and is therefore not dealt with here. (There is, of 
course, the episode of Rochester’s past affair with the opera- 
singer Cecile Varens, and the child Adéle, whom he has “‘ Taken 
out of the slime and mud of Paris, and transplanted . . . here, to 
grow up clean in the wholesome soil of an English country garden.” 
(Chapter XV). But it merely confirms attitudes more fully 
expressed elsewhere). 

One aspect of Shirley affords me an opportunity of meeting 
a criticism which may as well be anticipated here. Jf it has not 
already been objected it very soon will be, that I am claiming 
on principle that Charlotte wrote the opposite of what she really 
thought. Now the fascinating character of Shirley Keeldar 
herself (what heroine was ever called by such a beautiful name) ? 
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is universally admitted to correspond with that of her sister 
Emily. But we are told that “ Perfect health was Shirley’s 
enviable portion.” (She was writing this book as Emily was 
dying). A little later we hear that “‘ If Shirley were not an indo- 
lent, a reckless, an ignorant being, she would take a pen at such 
moments ...’’ (We know that Wuthering Heights passed over 
Charlotte’s head.) She is like a child who has drawn a horse, and 
being told that the ears are in the wrong position, persists the more 
obstinately in thickening the lines where it put them first. 

Considered from this angle the character of the Irish curate 
Malone becomes significant. He is the type of the unsympathetic 
Stage Irishman. A letter quoted by Mrs. Gaskell (p. 119 in 
“Everyman ”’ ed) refers to the rudimentary original, a curate 
who came with his vicar to stay with the Brontés and proposed to 
Charlotte. In Shirley, the curates drink wine, ‘“‘ Mr. Malone, 
indeed, would much rather have had whiskey; but Mr. Donne, 
being an Englishman, did not keep the beverage.’ Malone is 
“neither good-natured nor phlegmatic,” they taunt him with 
“being the native of a conquered land.’’ He has “ real Irish 
legs and arms, and a face as genuinely national :, not the Milesian 
face—not Daniel O’Connell’s style, but the high-featured, North- 
American-Indian sort of visage, which belongs to a certain class 
of the Irish gentry, and has a petrified and proud look, better 
suited to the owner of an estate of slaves, than to the landlord of 
a free peasantry. Mr. Malone’s father termed himself a gentle- 
man: he was poor and in debt, and besottedly arrogant, and his 
son was like him.”’ Let it be remembered that Charlotte’s father’s 
family. had only recently settled in the only part of Ireland where 
‘“ tenant-right ’’ obtained. 

When Helstone enters, he tells him: “I wish when you 
crossed the Channel you had left your Irish habits behind you, the 
proceedings which might pass unnoticed in a wild bog and 
mountainous district in Connaught will, in a decent English 
parish, bring disgrace on those who indulge in them . . .” 

In the course of the book Malone disappears, and right at, 
the end his place is taken by a Mr. Macarthey, who “ did as much 
credit to his country as Malone had done it discredit ; he proved 
himself . . . decent, decorous, and conscientious .. .” Five 
years after the publication of Shirley she married her father’s 
Irish curate, with him made her first visit to her own country, 
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and wrote “ I must say I like my new relations. My dear husband, 
too, appears in a new light in his own country.” But this is in 
some measure to anticipate. 

Throughout Shirley, like The Professor and Villette, there is a 
constant preoccupation with nationality. “Every trait in 
(Mr. Yorke’s] face was thoroughly English, not a Norman line 
anywhere.” In this extreme case she has pushed the enquiry 
as far back as the Conquest, but this is exceptional. Shirley 
asks Moore if he is ‘‘ English enough to relish tea.”” We are told 
that ‘‘ That British love of decency will work miracles: the 
poverty which reduces an Irish girl to rags is impotent to rob 
the English girl of the neat wardrobe she knows necessary to her 
self-respect.” Louis Moore writes of Shirley that she is “ quite 
English in expression: all insular grace and purity.”’ 

There is the same interest in accent : Robert Moore “ has an 
outlandish accent, which, notwithstanding a studied carelessness 
of pronunciation and diction, grates on a British and especially 
on a Yorkshire ear.’”’ Examples of both strands are too 
numerously scattered to escape notfce or to be quoted here in 
full. 

Two peculiar points catch the observant eye: It is strange 
to come across this sentence: “‘ ‘It is my fancy’ said he ‘ to have 
every convenience within myself, and not to be dependent on 
the feminity (sic) in the cottage yonder for every mouthful I eat 
or every drop I drink!”” J. M. Synge? No, Charlotte Bronté, 
put into the mouth of Robert Moore. It is also strange to find 
protestant Shirley swearing “‘ by the pure Mother of God.” 
(Chapter XVIII). 

In Villette she seems at first to have lost the ground gained 
in Shirley. At the very first page Lucy Snowe attempts to anchor 
herself firmly on English earth, by telling us that ‘““ My godmother 
lived in a handsome house in the clean and ancient town of Bretton. 
Her husband’s family had been resident there for’ generations, 
and bore, indeed, the name of their birthplace—Bretton of Bret- 


ton...’ The racial snobbery still persists. So does the religious. 
She finds in Chapter II the child Paulina Home “ praying like 
some Catholic or Methodist.”’ In Chapter IV, however, the 


banshee makes a brief appearance, only to be explained away by 
natural causes. 


When Lucy arrives in London “the strange speech of the 
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cabmen and others awaiting around, seemed to me as odd as a 
foreign tongue. I had never heard the English language chopped 
up in that way.” The chambermaid’s speech ‘“‘ had an accent 
which in its mincing glibness seemed to rebuke mine as by author- 
ity ; her spruce attire flaunted an easy scorn to my plain country 
garb . . . . I believe at first they thought I was a servant.” 

She is already lost enough in the country in which she is 
officially at home: only personal contacts like that with Miss 
Marchmont have given her a temporary sense of belonging some- 
where. ‘‘If I died far away from—home, I was going to say, 
but I had no home—from England, then, who would weep ? ” 
Therefore her isolation on the Continent has to be deepened and 
intensified because she has already put so much feeling into her 
isolation in England. She tries to repair the damage, to put 
the cat back into the bag: ‘‘ But I had heard the Fatherland 
accents ; they rejoiced my heart.’ Doctor Bretton, in coming 
to her assistance in Boue-Marine “‘ was a true young English 
gentleman.”’ 

As soon as she arrives in Madaine Beck’s pension we are 
treated to a double onslaught on Ireland, of the usual ferocity. 
Madame Beck “ rang, ere long, for aid ; which arrived in the shape 
of a maitresse, who had been partly educated in an Irish convent, 
and was esteemed a perfect adept in the English language. A 
bluff little personage this maitresse was—Labassecourienne from 
top to toe: and how she did slaughter the speech of Albion !”’ 
On the next page we hear that Madame Beck is disgusted with 
“Madame Svini.’’ In the following chapter we are introduced 
to that lady. The whole passage is worth quoting : 

“Mrs. Svini (I presume this was Mrs. Svini, Amnglice or 
Hibernice Sweeny)—Mrs. Sweeny’s doom was in Madame Beck’s 
eye—an immutable purpose that eye spoke: Madame’s visita~ 
tions for shortcomings might be slow, but they were sure. All 
this was very un-English: truly I was in a foreign land. 

‘“ The morrow made me further acquainted with Mrs. Sweeny. 
It seems she had introduced herself to her present employer as an 
English lady in reduced circumstances; a native, indeed, of 
Middlesex, professing to speak the English tongue with the purest 
Metropolitan accent . . . I need hardly explain to the reader 
that this lady was in effect a native of Ireland ; her station I do 
not pretend to fix; she boldly declared that she had ‘had the 
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bringing-up of the son and daughter of a marquis.’ I think, my- 
self, she might possibly have been a hanger-on, nurse, fosterer, or 
washerwoman, in some Irish family ;) she spoke a smothered 
tongue, curiously overlaid with mincing Cockney inflexions.” 

We have already met her, anonymously, in this description : 
‘* Beside a table, on which flared the remnant of a candle guttering 
to waste in the socket, a coarse woman, heterogeneously clad 
in a broad striped showy silk dress and a stiff apron, sat in a chair 
fast asleep. To complete the picture, and leave no doubt as to 
the state of matters, a bottle and an empty glass stood at the 
sleeping beauty’s elbow.” 

In the central section of the book there are ingredients which 
by now we expect: anti-catholic diatribes like those in The 
Professor but more hysterical ; Madame Beck ought to have been 
called Ignacia (the jesuit bogey), the girls were tutored to report 
in Catholic ears whatever the Protestant teacher said. There are 
sentimental panegyrics about Old England, and unsympathetic 
caricaturing of continental mannerisms. But as the book pro- 
ceeds all this becomes less convincing. 

As a novel about an educational establishment, and as a 
book haunted with the consciousness of sin, Villetie is comparable 
only to the Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. The climax of 
the guilt-obsessed fever is the scene where she confesses to the 
priest in Chapter NV. Of this episode we are fortunate to possess 
two accounts, that in V rete, and that which she wrote home to 
Emily in a letter, quoted in full by O’Byrne and MacDonald. 
Except in the sequel, the accounts tally in every important par- 
ticular. In Vellette she says “ Any solemn rite, any spectacle of 
sincere worship, any opening for appeal to God was as welcome 
to me then as bread to one in extremity of want.” In the letter 
written to the Parsonage, she says: “‘I took a fancy to change 
myself into a Catholic and go and make a real confession to see 
what it was like.” And she concludes by adjuring her sister on no 
account to let her father hear of it. . It is in the novel, clearly, 
that she permits herself the more significant change of tone. 

A great deal of Vllette is occupied with the authoress’s effort 
to make her heroine fall in love with the “true young English 
gentleman,” Doctor John. She fails even to make him’a con- 
vincing three-dimensional character. It is Paul Emanuel, brought 
on originally as a grotesque, as a “funny Frenchman,” on whom 
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she can exercise her insular wit, who steals the book. On the last 
page there is a desperate last-minute attempt to save her face. 
“ He said— Remain a Protestant. My little English Puritan, I 
love Protestantism in you. I own its severe charm’... All 
Rome could not put into him bigotry, nor the Propaganda itself 
make him a real Jesuit. He was born honest, and not false— 
artless, and not cunning—a free man, and not a slave.” But 
even when she wrote it, she must have realised that it did not 
ring quite true. Jane Eyre, Shirley and Villette show a steadily 
increasing exoticism in their heroes. Rochester is English, but 
he has swarthy spanish brows and a continental past. The 
brothers Moore are half-Flemish and have only just settled in 
England. Paul Emanuel alone has no British connexions at all. 


% *% * % % *% % 


What then are my conclusions? They can, I think, be 
best summarised in a parable. In the summer of 1938 I was 
standing in the Place in front of the Chateau of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye. There was in progress a carrousel in the style of Louis 
Quatorze. All the performers, on foot and on horseback, were 
in the costume of the period, and there was a barid playing the 
music to which such festivities had formerly been conducted. 
Suddenly I recognised an old Irish air, of the kind between a 
lament and a march to which the Irish armies marched in the 
wars of the seventeenth century. Its emotional impact was 
immediate and overwhelming. I asked the bandsmen what they 
knew of its origins: but they knew nothing. The only explana- 
tion I could think of, and surely the correct one, was that:it had 
been brought by those followers of Patrick Sarsfield who fled 
with him after the battle of Aughrim and took service with the 
King of France. Some such indirectly conveyed nostalgia as 
assailed me on that afternoon must, I am convinced, have taken 
hold on Charlotte Bronté in her loneliness in Brussels, and working 
in time like a leaven in her life, left the implicit indications which 
I have traced. Had she not died when she did, it is possible that 
they might have become explicit, but on that point it is idle 
to speculate. 


Two Sketches by Richard Rowley 


THE DOUAI VERSION 


7 E can’t always judge by a name,” said Michael, “ specially 
in Mourne.”’ 

He and I were seated over the fire in Widow McSleeman’s. 

The pub was empty, save for ourselves, and our portly hostess, 

who was busy with bottles and glasses, at the other end of the 

room. It was the typical way-side hostelry of the country ; part 

kitchen, part inn, part general store. Hams and sides of bacon 

hung from the ceiling; tins of biscuits and bags of meal vere 
piled in the corners. 

A Spring-time gale, heavy with sleet, battered at the window. 
Michael sipped his glass, and replaced his pipe between his teeth. 

“There’s parts of Ulster where if ye meet a man wi’ the 
name o’ Flannigan or McGinty, ye may be sure he’s a member 0’ 
the true Church, an’ a sound Fenian. An’ if ye come across a 
body called Campbell or Wilson, ye can take yer Bible oath he’s 
a prodestan’, an’ an Orange-man. But it’s not so easy in Mourne ; 
families an’ names is all mixed up there, an’ till ye know a man 
well, ye have to watch yer step, for ye can never tell for sartin 
what foot he digs wi’. 

I was acquainted wi’ a lad in Castlewellan once, by the name 
of Artan McCartan Magenis. Ye could find nothin’ purer Irish 
than them three ‘names—an’ him a Methodist local-preacher, 
an’ a very bitter one at that. But the quarest mix-up I ever 
come across consarned a great artist-man that come down to 
Hilltown one time, to paint hand-made pictures o’ the mountains. 

He was a powerful wee butt of a fellow, very dark-avised, 
an’ wi’ a great hook of a nose on his face ; quiet an’ well-spoken 
an’ very natty in his dress, wi’ a black slouch hat above his tweeds. 
He would pass the time o’ day wi’ ye very friendly, any time ye 
were meetin’ him on hill-side or loanin’. He always carried a 
great pad o’ paper under his arm, an’ a wee box o’ paints an’ 
brushes in his coat-pocket. He was. very agile on his legs, an’ 
tramped the country high an’ low. Many’s the time I met him, 
an’ me out on the mountain after sheep; whiles at the Hare’s 
Gap, whiles in the middle o’ the Deer’s Meadow ; or up the side 
0’ Spelga, or on the wee white strand o’ Lough Shannagh. 

I come on him one day on the Quarry Loaning’ below Bernagh. 
He was sittin’ on a knoll of heather, his pad on his lap, paintin’ 
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away for dear life. He har’ly spoke a word when I come up, 
but gave me a smile, an’ I sat down below him, an’ filled my 
pipe. Never a word passed between us for a good half-hour ; him 
busy at his paintin’, an’ me glad enough of a rest, for I’d come a 
good few miles over the granite that mornin’. All the time he 
was workin’, he was hummin’ an’ whistlin’ a wee song between his 
lips. I took a skelly at him now an’ again, an’ when I seen the 
look on his face, I said till myself, now there’s what ye don’t often 
see in this wicked world, a man at his work an’ real happy in it. 

After a while, he threw down his brush, dropped his box, 
pulled out a cigarette, an’ lit it. Then he lifted his wee picture 
an’ glared at it, his head on one side, his face all puckered-up, 
an’ his eyes half-closed. He took the cigarette out of his mouth, 
looked again at what he’d done, an’ his‘face all smoothed out. A 
smile come on his lips; for all the world it was like the smile of 
a young wife, when she takes her baby in her arms. ‘Let me 
see what ye’ve been doin’,’ sez I; an’ he hands me the picture. It 
was the mountain, he’d been paintin’, wi’ a weeshy wee wisp 0’ 
mist on the very peak, an’ beyond it, the blue sky, an’ at its foot 
the silver trickle 0’ the Trassey Burn. An’ when I looked at it 
I felt that it wasn’t only the mountain an’ the river, sure I knowed 
them as well as I know the palm o’ my own right hand—but 
somehow he had got on to that wee bit o’ paper the very soul o’ 
the loveliness ‘0’ my own country. It wasn’t the rocks an’ the 
heather I tramped every day, it was the feeling I had about them, 
deep down in the bottom o’ my heart. I reached him back the 
picture an’ I never said a word.” 

Michael lifted his glass from the table, took a deep draught, 
re-lit his pipe, and resumed. 

“Him an’ his pictures! Sure they've made me forget the 
text I was preachin’ on. The painter-man was that black-avised 
an’ hook-nosed, an’ he had a name on him that come straight 
down from Nial of the Nine Hostages, so I always took it for 
sartin that he belonged till our side o’ the house. Sowl, I was 
wrong, an’ I’ll tell ye how I found out. — : ; 

In them days oul’ Colonel Gordon lived in the Big House 
above the four-road ends. He was the very last of an oul’ ancient 
race, an’ a fine gintleman every inch of his six-foot-three. He 
had a great collection o’ pictures in the house, an’ among them 
a portrait of a far-back ancestor of his was painted by some famous 
painter o’ the English Court in bygone times. 
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By some means or other the wee artist had got wind o’ this 
paintin’, an’ was desp’rit set on seein’ it. He was too backward 
to go an’ ask a sight of it by himself, so when he talked to me 
about it, I offered to take him up an’ introduce him to the oul’ 
gintleman, for me an’ the Colonel was friends an’ cronies. 

We come up to the Big House, one fine summer afternoon, 
an’ was showed in by the Butler, where his master was sittni’ 
readin’ in the study. He was rare an’ pleased to see us. 

‘Of course I'll show your friend the Gainsborough with 
pleasure,’ sez he, ‘ but sit down an’ have a drink first.’ Decanters 
an’ glasses was set on the table, but before we had tasted a sip, 
an’ how I know not, the Colonel an’ the painter was deep in a 
hot: discussion on spiritualism Desp’rit heretical discoorse, I 
thought it, but the two o’ them was as keen as mustard; the 
Colonel all for ghosts, an’ the painter dead agin’ them. 

At last the oul’ gintleman jumps to his feet, an’ stretches 
up a hand to a top shelf. ‘Ill prove it to you,’ sez he very 
determined, as he pulled down a big folio volume, an’ lays it on 
the table among the glasses. ‘ I'll prove it to you by an authority 
no Christian man dare deny,’ he says; ‘by the words of Holy 
Writ ; but out of respect for your religion, I’ll quote from the 
Douai version.’ 

No sooner had he said the words, than the wee artist jumps 
to his feet, his very eyes shootin’ fire. He thumps the table wi’ 
his fist, till the glasses dingled, ‘ Douai be dammed’ he shouts 
wi’ a snarl, ‘I’m a Presbyterian.’ 

That was the end o’ the discussion on spiritualism. Me an’ 
the Colonel lay back in our chairs, an’ roared wi’ laughter, but 
the painter paced the room swearin’ that his father was an Elder 
o’ the Kirk, an’ Master o’ his Lodge, an’ no man livin’ would call 
him a papish. The Colonel pacified him at last. ‘ My dear Sir,’ 
he said, ‘I apologise for my error, but you and I must remember 
that we are in a majority here, and we have to consider our friend 
Michael, who belongs to the Old Faith.’ 

The wee painter run at me an’ took me by the hand, ‘ Michael’ 
sez he ‘I’m sorry. I wouldn’t hurt yer feelin’s for all the Bibles 
in Christendom.’ 

We sat down to our drink again in right good temper, the 
best o’ friends; but it just shows ye that, as I was sayin’, ye 
can’t judge in Mourne, nayther by a face, nor by a name.” ~ 


THE HUNGRY GRASS. 


ICHAEL” said I, “did you ever hear of the Hungry 

Grass ?”’ 

We were lying on the broad top of the Water 
Commissioners’ wall, where it runs across the col between 
Donard and Commedagh. On our right the towers and turrets 
of the Castles of Commedagh stood gaunt against the sky ; before 
us the ground sloped steeply, seamed with the runnels of little 
water-courses, whence the streams started on their southward 
race toward Newry River and the Lough of Carlingford. 

It was a hot evening in June, and a blue haze hung about the 
mountains. 

“The Hungry Grass,’’ answered Michael, ‘‘ Who has been 
talkin’ till ye about that?” 

“A friend asked me if I’d ever heard of it ’”’ I replied, ‘“‘ and 
as I hadn’t, I thought you were the right man to tell me.”’ 

Michael stuck his hand into the deep poacher’s pocket in 
the lining of his coat. 

“D’ye see thon? ”’ he queried, holding out a solid package 
tied up in crumpled brown paper. 

mW hatrsviti ?’ 

“Thon’s my bacon-piece; an’ its made of a farl o’ soda 
bread, split down the middle, well-buttered, an’ lined wi’ twa- 
three rashers 0’ coul’ bacon. Its a meal ’ull keep a man goin’ for 
a whole day ; an’ no Mourne shepherd that knows the mountains 
ull start out in the mornin’ wi’ out that, or the like of it, in his 
pouch. An’ in my other pocket ”’ he said, fumbling till he produced 
a second smaller parcel, ‘I carry a wee knowin’ o’ buttered 
oat-cake, just in case of an emargency.’’ 

“ And is this to protect you from the Hungry Grass?” I 
enquired. 

It was one of Michael’s characteristics that he seldom gave 
a direct answer to a query ; now his reply was a further question. 

‘‘ Did ye ever see me carry a piece, a day we were out on the 
bogs after duck or snipe?” H 

“T’ve always noticed you carry a flask. . 

“Och, a flask, of course I do, sure that’s as necessary till 
a fowler as a gun. -But ye never seen me wi’ a piece. Never! I 
only carry them when I’m out on the mountain. 
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I pondered for a moment; “I see” I said at last, “ the 
Hungry Grass grows only on the mountain.” 

“ Ye’ve hit it, Mister; only on the mountain, an’ I’ve been 
toul’, only in the Mountains o’ Mourne.” 

‘“Go on, Michael, let me have the story.”’ 

Michael settled himself more comfortably on a smooth slab 
on the wall, and let his long legs dangle over the edge. I could 
see on his face the look of concentration, as he plotted out the 
tale in his mind, and considered the adornments of fancy, with 
which he would deck it. All the time his strong brown fingers 
were busy with his tobacco, and when the pipe was drawing 
freely, and the story duly planned, he fixed his blue eyes on the 
horizon, and began. 

“Every mountainy man in Mourne knows about the Hungry 
Grass—aye, an’ fears it. For the quare thing is, there’s nothin’ 
to show for it. Ye can’t tell where or when yer foot may lght 
on it; ye can’t recognise it, ye can’t keep away from it. There’s 
no sign, an’ there’s no warnin’. 

“One time I was goin’ down the valley o’ the Big River, 
over beyant there, after a lamb was strayed on me, an’ I come 
to a place I be to cross the stream. It wasn’t very broad, so I 
took a wee run-race at it, an’ jumped over. The minute my feet 
landed, a mortial weakness come over me. I thought I had 
hurted myself, but I couldn’t see how a bit of a leap like yon 
could have done me any harm. But the strength went out o’ me, 
an’ I was sinkin’, sinkin’ down, my legs failin’ under me. Then I 
felt I was tar’ble hungry, an’ wi’ that I knowed where I was. I 
snatched the piece out o’ my pocket, an’ sank my teeth init. The 
minute I cut corn, I felt better, an’ by the time I had made two 
swallows of it, I was gettin’ stronger. I struggled till a big stone 
a few yards away, an’ sat down, another bite or two, an’ I was 
my Own man again. But I was shiverin’ wi’ fright.” 

“It was a narrow shave, Michael,’’ I remarked. 

“It was all o’ that,” he replied, “if I hadn’t had the piece 
on me, I was cold mutton.” 

‘“ But did you ever hear of anyone dying on the Hungry 
Grass ?’”’ I questioned. 

Michael pulled at his pipe, and a serious look caine across 
his features. 

‘There was a widdy woman had a wee cottage an’ a few 
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acres 0’ hilly groun’, down in Clanawhillan. She had one son, 
a boy risin’ twelve year oul’, an’ they were desp’rit poor. Wi’ 
the struggle an’ the worry, the widow came to be very miserly. 
The shillin’s were scarce between her hands, an’ she got that 
she couldn’t bear to part wi’ the few that come her way. The 
neighbours said she near-hand starved the wee boy. 

“One day he comes home from school, an’ the mother says 
till him, ‘ Away up on the mountain there, an’ drive home them 
two sheep. I’ve got a chance to have them dipped.’ ‘Gie us 
a piece first ’ sez the wee fellow. ‘ Away aff wi’ ye’ answers the 
Mother ‘ Ye’ll get no piece till ye bring home the sheep. Ye’ll 
be all the quicker on the road’ ‘It’ll be tar’ble hungry on the 
mountain,’ sez the boy. ‘Get aff wi’ ye,’ she storms at him, 
an’ out goes the lad wi’ never a bite:on him. 

“That evenin’ the widow comes runnin’ till my brother’s 
house, all in a whirl o’ woe, for her son hadn’t come back, an’ it 
near nine o’clock of an early summer night. 

“TI was there, talkin’ wi’ James, an’ he sez to me ‘ Come on, 
Mike, we be to look for the wee fella.’ As we were goin’ out he 
asks the widow, ‘ Had he a piece on him ?’ ‘ He had not then,’ 
sez she. ‘ That’s bad’ sez James, an’ him an’ me away up the 
mountain. 

“We hunted long enough, till at last James gives a wheep 
on me. We were just under Bernagh, on the track that goes up 
to the Hare’s Gap. 

“Here he is’ cries James, pointin’ till a patch o’ green grass 
among the heather, just above the track. 

The wee lad was lyin’ all twisted up. I went forward till 
him, but the brother stops me. 

‘Mind yourself’ he sez, ‘take a bite first.’ 

We both took out our pieces an’ chewed at them, then we 
bent down an’ lifted the wee thin wisp of a chile. 

He was as white as hoar-frost. 

I put my flask till his lips, but it was all no use. 

We took him home till his Mother.” 

Michael sat and gnawed at his pipe for a while, very quiet. 

Then he leapt down from the wall. , 

‘‘Hungry Grass or no Hungry Grass, I’m for Slieve-na-man 
an’ supper,’-—he_eried. 

“{’m with you,” said I. 


SIDELIGHTS ON SWIFT —Concluded) 
By R. Wyse Jackson 


A LITERARY DISCIPLE. 


Of interest to students of Swift’s verse are the poems of his 
Laracor Parish Clerk, Roger Cox—the hero of the famous “ Dearly 
Beloved Roger ’”’ incident. 

The modern Church of Ireland has entirely forgotten that 
curious race of ecclesiastical dignitaries, the parish clerks. But 
they survived well into the last century, and as an order they 
contained many “ Characters.”” There is a delightful article 
about these functionaries in the rare “College Magazine”’ of 
Dublin University for 1857. One would have liked to have met 
the hero of that article, one Joe Bralligan, who combined the 
trades of butcher and blue-dyer with freelance preaching, bell- 
ringing and psalm-singing in Sunday church. Joe, in tow wig 
and white cravat had a mighty voice and a “‘ compass of about 
three quarters of the octave.”’ 


(“In church none ever heard a layman 
With a clearer voice say ‘ Amen,’ 
Who_now with Hallelujah’s sound 
Like*him can make the roofs rebound ? ’’) 


It was Joe who made a devastating reply to a curate who 
ventured to hint that his powerful voice drowned the rest of the 
congregation. 

‘“ My dear child, I see you don’t yet know my place; to be 
sure I drown them! Why, if I didn’t, they would all be out of 
tune and our music would not ‘be worth listening to.” 

Another of the same class was that “ Mr. Wimpe, Clerk of 
Parish’ at Carrick-on-Suir, of whom Dorothea Herbert records 
in her “ Retrospections ’’ that he was her writing, reading and 
grammar master, and the family’s “ Prime Minister’ on all 
occasions. 

The best known of seventeenth century clerks surely is the 
red waistcoated convivial Roger Cox, Swift’s factotum at Laracor. 
He is of interest to us inasmuch as he was inspired by Swift to 
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a considerable output of verse in the manner of Samuel Butler. 
It is said that Swift himself could repeat all ‘‘ Hudibras ”. by heart. 
In Roger the Dean had a fervent disciple and imitator—perhaps 
the first of a host of Irish followers. Apart from an extract 
from one poem quoted elsewhere by the writer, none of Roger’s 
verses seem to have yet appeared in print. 

The most interesting of his works is an account of a wedding 
at Laracor. It is said to have been written in the Marriage 
Register of the parish. (It was Roger’s business to keep the 
records.) Significantly it begins with the line: “Sam Butler 
was a man of wit.’”’ This poem goes on to give the conventional 
advice of Mr. Punch to those about to marry. But the poet 
does know at least one happy exception. 


“Twas I am sure on Monday last 
That Kate and Ned were tied so fast 
That Time himself, tho’ he should try it 
I’m very sure will ne’er untie it, 
And Death will scarce dissolve the bands 
That binds such mutual hearts and hands.” 


An allusion to the officiating minister follows : 
“They both were tied by Dr. Swift, 
And Kate had put on her best shift, 
With cap. and handkerchief as white 
As snow on a December night.”’ 


Twenty-eight lines of highly sentimental thoughts about 
the bridal pair follow. Then come at the close three extremely 
interesting lines : 

‘The Doctor smiled upon you both ; 
I love to see the Doctor smile, 
For it’s the sunshine of our isle.” 


Probably the happiest time in Swift’s troubled life was that 
short period when his chief interest was in landscape gardening 
at Laracor and in looking after the tiny congregation of his queer 
little parish church. In these three lines we see a reflection of 
those days. m :. 

In another unpublished poem entitled “The Landlord, 
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Roger Cox presents a dialogue between two peasants. 
questioner is asking the reason for his friend’s hang-dog air : 


“Dear Pat of late you seem so sad ; 


The times I know are very bad ; 

Take courage, man, they can’t be worse. 

I wouldn’t give a single curse 

For one that lets his spirits sink 

When he can eat and sleep and drink. 

For different wounds we’ve different salves ; 


You've still three cows and they have calves ; 


You have a mare as black as jet; 

You have one lamb, and that’s a pet ; 

You have some barley in your barn, 

And three good webs of homespun yarn ; 
You have a suit of cloaths for Sunday, 

And you'll begin to plough on Monday ; 
Your family are all in health— 

Why, Pat, you wallow in your. wealth. 

Then tell me, why of late so sad? 

I know the times are very bad, 

But when they’re at the worst they'll mend, 
Speak out, you know that I’m your friend! ”’ 


The 


The cheery optimism is quite in character with what local 


traditions recall of Roger’s easy care-free spirit. But Pat’s reply 


recalls the deplorable social conditions which were later to rouse 
Swift’s sense of justice and in his Modest Proposal for Eating 
Children to make him declare that the landlords had obviously 
the best title to the infants, since they had already devoured 
the parents. 


“ You see that house on yonder hill ? 


I swear then by St. Columbkill, 

Long as that house is in my sight 

I cannot rest by day or night. 

My landlord riots neath its roof, 

His heart is steel’d, it’s musket proof ; 

In manners he’s a perfect bruin ; 

His whole delight his tenant’s ruin. 

The widow’s tears can’t quench his thirst ; 
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Of all men breathing he’s the worst. 
Long as that house is in my sight 

I cannot rest there day or night 

It brings to mind the half-year’s day ; 
The cash, or all is swept away.” 


_ _ Another sentimental fragment—in which the influence of Swift 
is less apparent—describes in luscious terms a deserted maiden. 


“Her lip a cherry bathed in dew ; 
Her cheeks, I can’t describe their hue, 
For e’en the rose-bud will not do; 
Her hair, the dawn of orient skies ; 
And then again her sloe-black eyes, 
Enough to set a saint on fire, 
What more could mortal man desire ? ”’ 


“ Interest Like Rust,” the last set of verses surviving, lament 
the unexpected way in which a long loan of ten pounds accumu- 
lates a huge burden of interest. The concluding lines, containing 
as they do a passing comment on Swift’s preaching, will be 
sufficient to quote as a final sample of the works of this pleasant 


little companion of Swift’s country life. 

“So sure as Swift sticks to his text, 
So sure I'll pay you Monday next. 
I kept my word and brought the cash, 
And as IJ thought to cut a dash 
Put twenty guineas in my purse 
Long hoarded up by my good nurse. 
Tim handed me a long account, 
But can you guess the whole amount ° 
Why then, to save you all the trouble, 
The whole I swear was nearly double. 
At first in truth it struck me dumb ; 
I found it right and paid the sum. 
Henceforward let it not be told, 
By young, by middle aged or old 
That purest gold is free from rust. 
No! Interest is a canker’d crust 
That preys on gold and precious stones, 
As some disease preys on the bones.” 
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A CHALICE BELONGING TO SWIFT. 

It is noted in Craik’s ‘‘ Life” that in 1726 Jonathan Swift 
presented to Goodrich parish in Herefordshire a chalice used by 
his grandfather, Thomas Swift, for administering the Sacrament 
to the sick. Thomas Swift was a fine old Cavalier clergyman who 
suffered much persecution for his loyalty to Charles I, and his 
story is told in Jonathan Swift’s 1727 fragment of autobiography 
first printed by Deane Swift. His house, the curious three-winged 
Goodrich Manor which he built in 1642, still stands, and it was 
in the possession of a descendant, Deane Swift, as late as 1872. 
Of recent years Thomas Swift’s burial slab under the altar of 
Goodrich church has been brought to light. 

Rather curiously, in a lecture delivered on February 16th, 
1906, Archbishop Bernard described the Swift chalice as a cocoa- 
nut cup mounted in silver. This is incorrect. The actual chalice 
is a’ small one, having a straight-sided silver bowl ornamented 
with a Jacobean strapwork pattern repeated round it in very flat 
repoussé work. A somewhat similar pattern is engraved on the 
upper part of the foot. The bowl stands on a slender baluster 
stem with unusually fine mouldings. It bears the London hall 
marks for 1637. It has a later inscription (available in Craik) 
which is from Jonathan Switft’s hand and which relates its history 
and gives it in perpetuity to the parish church of “ Goderidge.”’ 
This chalice is still in the possession of the parish ; in order to 
save undue wear a modern replica is in every-day use. 


JOHN COWPER POWYS’S OWEN 
GLENDOWER 


By J. Redwood Anderson 


Sas: critical analysis of a work of the magnitude and 

importance of Mr. John Cowper Powys’s latest ‘novel, 

Owen Glendower, would demand a far lengthier treatment 

than any that can be attempted here; the most, therefore, that 

I can do is to signalise, and briefly to comment upon, such major 
aspects of the book as a whole as have most forcibly struck me. 
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Nobody familiar with this author’s earlier work, and 
particularly with the wonderful last two pages of A Glastonbury 
Romance, needs to be told that Mr. Powys can write prose— 
prose which, in the symphonic sweep and pregnant harmony of 
its great moments, is worthy to be set beside that of Pater, of 
De Quincey and of Sir Thomas Browne. But though such 
moments occur, and occur frequently, in Owen Glendower, it is 
rather of the peculiar excellence and quality of the prose in general 
that I wish to speak here. Apart from the many fortunate images, 
the many apt turns of phrase, there is, through it all, a certain 
thrill, a certain intense yet subdued excitement, that makes the 
reading of this book like a voyage of alert discovery. Sentence 
by sentence, page by page, the reader is carried forward without 
fatigue and without satiety ; so that, though the mere material 
length of the book is considerable—there are no fewer than 938 
pages—it is nowhere too long. Out of this scintillating and 
vibrant matrix the ‘ great’ passages rise, gradually, and rather 
through an intensification and heightening of the general style 
than by any abrupt change. No detailed criticism of such passages 
is possible here, but neither can I pass on without calling attention 
to at least three of them. The first (pp. 154-157) is the description 
of the harp-playing of Griffith Llwyd during the feast at Glyn- 
dyfrdwy ; the second (pp. 644-646), the strange communion between 
the soul of Owen and the goosander, that moon-white night 
at Harlech; and the third (pp. 935-938), where, after the 
burning of his father’s body, Meredith, Owen’s youngest son, 
descends from Mynydd-y-Gaer and takes his way along the Cynwyd 
road, while the raven of Llangar croaks his sad and bewildered 
‘Nis gen! I don’t know!’ After the ‘ catastrophe ’ of the hero’s 
death, what a beautiful ‘reconciliation’ these last few pages 
make. And this prose is modern prose, the idiom of our best 
conversation. There is no attempt at local—or rather, temporal 
—colour; there are few archaisms, and no false coinings from 
a mint long outworn. It is not so much that the reader is taken 
back to live in the fifteenth century, as that the fifteenth century 
is brought forward to live in the reader—and this, without any 
approach to such theatrical imbecilities as ‘Owen Glendower 
in modern dress.’ ; ; 

Of the story itself—a story admirably told—I will say little. 
Beginning at the foot of the hill on which the primeval City of 
Bran’ once stood, it takes us, first, to Owen’s palace at 
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Glyndyfrdwy ; thence, by way of Valle Crucis, back again to 
Dinas Bran, this time to the castle whose fragmentary walls still 
crown that hill’s summit ; and from there, past the moss-grown 
obliteration of the ancient Mathrafal, to Broch’s home at Meifod. 
Starting anew from Owen’s stronghold in the mountains of Snowdon 
we follow the troops southward to Bryn Glas and the horrible 
aftermath of the battle that bears its name; and still southward, 
to the rainy Forests of Tywyn and the friendly roofs of Rhys 
Ddu. And now it is Harlech and its castle, in the base-court 
of which—and in the heart of Owen—is played out the crisis 
of this epic tragedy; and then again south, until, the French 
having landed at Milford Haven, we are swept on with the swift 
and ravaging armies eastward to Worcester and the strange 
anticlimax of Woodbury Hill, where Owen—the city, and, with 
it, complete victory, his for the assault—does not assault it, but, 
after seven days’ incomprehensible inaction, turns again north- 
west, and in so doing signs the death-warrant of all his earthly 
hopes. And, at the last, after the five long years of Owen’s 
difancoll, or ‘ disappearance,’ we are back, once more, near the 
places from which we set out—at-Corwen, on the old “ Gaer ’ above 
it, and along the road that runs westward through the Valley 
of Edeyrnion and by the shores of Lake Tegid. Such are the 
scenes through which the story moves—a story which, in its 
historical parts, follows closely enough the account given in Sir 
John E. Lloyd’s able monograph. But that account is no, more 
than the bare warp on which Mr. Powys’s genius has woven its: 
vast tapestry, rich with the glowing colours of the romantic 
imagination, and deep with the half-tones and shadows of the 
legendary past of Wales. The mere range of the story is immense, 
and not only as a plane surface, but still more in its cubic height 
and depth: from the sublimity of Tegolin’s love and the cold 
altitudes of Owen’s lonely speculations, to Lowri’s abominations 
of perverted passion and the dark atavisms of the Prophet of 
Derfel ; from the heroic saintliness of the Lollard, Brut, to the 
fear-corroded conscience of King Henry IV; from Meredith’s 
lovely and unearthly serenity, to the demoniac energy of David 
Gam—and all betwixt and between: the troubled and lovable 
Rhisiart, through whose eyes we see so much of the story, and 
whose growth from idealistic youth to realistic manhood we 
watch with such anxious care; the dwarf, Sibli, grotesque, yet 
lovable—she, too—in spite of her tuft of purple bristles ; Catherine 
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and her beauty, remote and virginal ; Mad Huw and his innocent’ 
mania, ‘ Richard, our sweet sacrifice!’; Luned, and on the 
stair, after her, an odour of sandal-wood ; the grand maternity 
of the Arglwyddes; Rhys Gethin’s fierce fidelity; Father 
Pascentius, theologian and botanist ; and the poor Hog of Chirk. 
And all these, all the many characters that, figure in this arras-like 
pageant of human activity, are drawn, each distinct, individual, 
and intimately real. Even the quite minor personages, such, 
for instance, as the wretched outcast to whom a bone is given 
at Valle Crucis and who, later, at Harlech, reappears for a moment 
as the pitiable and terrible Sin-Eater, remain in our memory, 
not names only, but living people. 

But as we read, a suspicion begins to grow in us: a suspicion 
first roused, perhaps, by the curious insistence upon fain that runs 
like a dark crimson thread throughout the whole design; a 
suspicion fostered by the strange light—of this world, yet not 
of it—that slowly transforms—distorting here, and there too, 
transhguring—so many of these. characters; a suspicion that 
these characters are, for all their solid and three-dimensional 
humanity, something more than the ‘dramatis personae’ of a 
complex action, and that they are bound into some stricter unity 
than that of the story of which they are at once the causes, the 
instruments, and the effects. And as we read on, this suspicion 
becomes the certainty that we have in Owen Glendower something 
more than what its sub-title so humbly proclaims it : An Historical 
‘Novel. Historical—yes; but whose history? Not only that 
of Owen ap Griffith and his ill-fated rebellion ; not only that of 
a group of human beings at the dawn of the fifteenth century ; 
not only a page from the history of Wales—of the real Wales, 
the secret Wales that lives unguessed by the tens of thousands of 
her summer visitors—of the Wales that only a knowledge of Welsh 
throws open to the man from beyond Offa’s Dyke; not only 
these, but an authentic fragment—though but a single and broken 
sentence—of the history of the World-Spirit itself; and all these 
persons, and their deeds, and their joys, and their sorrows, are 
seen suddenly as the 


workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity. 
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To the three dimensions of the human sphere a mysterious 
Fourth has been added ; but, unlike the theology of the Divina 
Comedia, or the philosophy of Faust, this ‘ Apocalypse ’ cannot 
be taken out of its literary embodiment and stated in its own 
terms. It is nowhere explicit, yet is the heart of the whole book ; 
it is nowhere the visible cause, yet every effect refers to it. Most 
clearly, however, is it to be discerned in the three characters of 
Owen, Broch and Meredith. Owen the ‘ life-lover,’ with his two 
faces, like Janus: one, the face of the great rebel, of the leader 
of men, of Owen ‘ Prince of Wales’; the other, the face of the 
magician who would project his spirit out and beyond the whole 
material universe and plant it, living, in the Abyss—Owen, * Prince 
of Annwn!’ (p. 925). Broch, gigantic in soul as in body, the 
Buddhistic miller of Meifod, who, knowing that all life is twisted 
and knotted with pain, and hating this pain, looks forward 
with determined confidence to the dark solace of Nonentity. And 
then, Meredith—the least important of all the major characters, 
on whose initiative not one decisive event depends, and yet round 
whom, as round the Pole Star, this entire universe of imagination 
revolves—Meredith, born ‘without .any illusions’ (p. 937), 
whom neither ambition nor desire can tempt, the succourer, the 
peacemaker—Meredith, the tranquil, the tender, the utterly 
selfless, and Owen’s dearest son. These three stand, like the 
Immortals in the Pantomine, or in Homer, both in and out of the 
action. While all the other characters, with the possible exception 
of Pascentius, that intellectual Nihilist, are concerned with the 
conduct of their earthly lives, these three are concerned with 
something else also : with that mysterious Hinterland of existence ; 
that Annwn, ‘the world which 7s not—and yet was and shall 
be’ (p. 890); that ‘Eternal Silence,’ alike beyond our ‘ noisy 
moments ’ and the farthest rumours of the sidereal storm. They 
are, as it were, the three aspects of man’s relation—and not man’s 
only—to that Mystery: from which life comes, to which life 
goes, and in which all life abides for ever. The intuition of this 
overshadowing and underlying Mystery, its birth and gradual 
ascendency, until, without losing one jot of its rich and deep 
humanity or one tittle of its narrative interest, the whole story 
becomes translucent with a sudden new significance—this is, as 
I read it, the outstanding triumph of this book; and it is this 
which has made my reading of Owen Glendower the unforgettable 
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experience it has been. Twice only have I known its like: once, 
in reading the Paradiso, and once again, in reading the Second 
Part of Faust. 

The preceding remarks indicate clearly enough to which 
of the two great types of imaginative literature Owen Glendower 
belongs. Schiller, not very happily, called these the naive and 
the sentimental, saying that, while ‘ the naive poet pursues only 
nature and feeling in their simplicity . . . the sentimental poet, 
on the contrary, reflects the impressions he receives from objects. 
The object here is allied to an idea, and the poetic power of the 
work depends on this alliance’. A better way of stating this 
difference is to say that, whereas, in the first type, the Idea 
accompanies nature—and by ‘ nature’ I mean the whole complex 
of character, event and circumstance, whether these be actual 
or imagined—as an illuminative commentary, in the second, 
nature becomes the illustration, and at its best, the incarntion, 
of the Idea. A writer of the first type stands over against nature, 
observes it, and vecords it objectively, keeping himself, as far as that 
is possible, out of the picture ; a writer of the second type uses 
nature as the manifold expression of his single personality, so that, 
far from him remaining out of the picture, every face on the canvas, 
be it never so crowded and they never so distinct, is yet an aspect 
of a multidudinous and all-embracing self-portrait. It is the 
difference between Homer and Dante, between Shakespeare and 
Goethe; the difference between Chaucer’s ‘companye’ fore- 
gathered at the Tabard Inn and Langland’s ‘ fair field full of folk.’ 
Now, it is emphatically to this second type that Mr. Powys’s Owen 
Glendower belongs—as, indeed, do all the novels of this author. 
Its characters are, in very truth, ‘ features of the same face.’ In 
spite of its historical fidelity, in spite of the convincing actuality 
of its persons, we look here not so much upon the pattern and 
perspective of events as upon the exteriorisation—the Mercator’s 
Projection—of a human mind. When that mind, as in this case, 
is one sensitive to the pressure of the surrounding Mystery, daily 
and hourly quick to its intimations, it is little wonder that, through 
and across the many voices of life, there should reach us some 
echo and faint adumbration of that Divine Sea whose dying 
ripples, as they break upon the shores of Thought, are all we 
know of truth. 

Such gre the qualities which, for me, make Owen Glendower 
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a great novel, and this, not relatively, but absolutely, and in 
the fullest meaning of those words. Unhesitatingly I give it right 
of place in that small company of books the reading of which 
becomes part of the permanent structure of our lives, and upon 
which we look back as upon the boundary-stones and finger-posts 
that mark the reached frontiers and changed directions of our 
spiritual journey. 
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THE CHILD, UNDER THE. BUSH 


(A chapter from ‘an unpublished novel) 
By L. MacManus 


T is more than one hundred and ninety years since Eilish 
the woman whose mind had been darkened since her lover 
had left her and gone to France to join the Irish Brigade, 

came in the twilight to Simon O’Callaghan’s house in answer 
to his cryptic message. 

Cahil Ruadh, the Red man, shifty, cratty, a tool of Simon’s, 
had brought it, its meaning unknown to him, but known to the 
woman. 

“ There is a falcon’s nestling in my hands” were the words 
Simon had told Cahil to say. Nothing more, and Cahil whose life 
depended on Simon’s favour, whose crimes before he sought 
shelter with him had brought him near the gallows, for men were 
hanged then for robberies, gave the message word for word, and 
the woman understood. 

It had taken Simon a week to come to a decision, and as 
he watched the bare dirty legs of Cahil scamipering up the hill 
in front of the house, his mind wavered at the sight. It was 
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three months since Diarmid O’Callaghan, chief of his name and 
Simon’s cousin, had met a violent death, and his only child, a 
baby not a year old, came under the protection of Simon. With 
her came certain papers and a considerable sum of money in 
gold. She was also heiress, if the circumstances of the time 
allowed, to what lands remained in the possession of the chief, 
and to his castle. These facts, but especially the care of the gold, 
had never left Simon’s mind since he had brought her to his house, 
and he had often looked carefully at the child, but she showed 
no sign of being a sickly or weak one. 

On dark nights, in a room locked and barred, he would take 
the money piece by piece from the bag of coarse sacking, and 
count them. A great many of the coins were louis d’or, for his 
cousin had traded boldly with France, as his father had done 
before him, and the gold hoarded by the elder man was a fortune. 

As he sat listening for the woman, she came to the door. 
Without a word he led her down a narrow flagged passage, leaving 
the door by which she had entered open behind them. She was 
a little woman, with a thin seamed face and wild eyes. Her skirt 
swung tattered above her ankles, and a shawl, once of bright 
colours, covered her head and shoulders. Strands of white hair 
hung on her forehead. She tip-toed behind Simon. 

He opened very cautiously a door at the end. The room 
was dark but the snores of the sleeping Sorcha ni Teig, the slovenly 
girl who looked after Simon’s pigs, and had charge of the child, 
told him she was asleep. Near the little window the dim shape 
of the cleeve which acted as a cradle crept into his sight. The 
cat-like eyes of the woman saw it too, and stealthily passing Simon 
she bent over the cleeve in which Sinead ni Callaghan was sleeping 
covered with a white silk shawl, and lifting her carefylly lest 
she should awake, carried her from the room. Simon followed. 

“You will take care of the child,’ he whispered at the 
outer door. 

‘““ As well as the hawk takes care of the bird it has caught ” 
she answered. ‘‘ Her father’s father sent my Sean to the Brigade. 
May the two be in hell.” 

“True, true. There was a calf drowned out there in the 
sea. It was mine. It was a loss to me.’’ He spoke as if some 
irrelevant thought had struck him. 

She looked at him, and he rather felt than caught the glance. 
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The flickering light from a rush swimming in melted lard in an 
iron sconce, showed through the partly closed door of the living 
room, and as if suddenly conscious of it, he stretched out a hand 
to the door. It swung back when he had meant to shut it. His 
wicked, crafty eyes unspokeé the tone in which he had told of his 
loss. The feeble light fell upon his tall meagre figure, his bent 
shoulders, his bowed legs in their grey stockings, his shoeless 
feet and his faded and dirty coat with torn lapels made of silk 
that years before had come out of France. 

Her eyes were terrible and searching. Then she went away. 

A path crossed the hill, leading to the road on the other 
side that ran from a village a mile away, another, and higher 
hill, on the right of the road, ending in a cliff above an inlet of 
the sea. The crest of a full moon came over its. brow. As she 
reached the road she turned to the hill and went up its slope as 
the clusters of gorse bushes were stretching out their shadows. 
She climbed quickly for a time. Some thought then struck her, 
and she paused and looked back. Beyond the road, on its left, 
lay a field where stood a cabin whose shelter was never denied 
her. Each night the hearth-fire ht up the tiny square of blurred 
glass that was its window. To-night the spot of light was absent, 
and her glance, about to pass from the cabin became suddenly 
fixed as if the absence of the light sent her a message. 

It ran to her brain, it fired her heart. She stared with fierce 
eyes, with a fear, too, that pierced her with that recurrent pain 
that so often stabbed her through the years. In the sudden 
pressure of her arms the child stirred. She swayed her, held her 
up, seemed about to dash her to the ground ; then, as if a purpose 
not to be resisted, changed her thought, she sped up the rest 
of the hill, carrying the child till she reached the edge of the 
precipice. The sea was far below, an arm of the ocean that had 
wound itself into the land till it met the barriers of the mountains. 
Standing still, she listened intently, her head bent over the edge. 
The moonlight had not yet reached the water, and no object 
was visible. She heard the measured wash of the water, but 
no other sound. Then the moon, mounting over the opposite 
cliff, flung its light upon the estuary, and she saw what the darkened 
window had told her might be there, the mast of a vessel. The 
crazed woman hurled a curse upon it, and with fluttering shawl 
and rags, rushed away. A large gorse bush crossed her path. She 
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bent, and pushed the child. beneath its matted branches, and 
with limbs as active as a mountain goat, fled down the slope. 

Those within the cabin heard her hand at the door. It was 
secured. She cried out for admittance. A man’s voice spoke 
as to some one in the kitchen. He was answered, and then steps 
came to the door. ‘‘ Who is out there?” a voice that quavered 
asked. 

‘“ Myself, myself, Sean, open the door. Give me a heat of 
the fire. Open the door.”’ 

The first voice spoke again. The second, not now quavering 
answered. “It’s only Eilish, the poor travelling creature that 
goes through the country. There'll be no harm letting her have 
a heat of the fire.” 

But the door was still held. The cloth that had been shoved 
against the pane, was pulled aside. Someone within peered 
through the blurred’ glass. Eilish caught a glimpse of a young 
man’s face. Then the face was withdrawn. The shovel and 
board that held the door were removed, and she came in. 

There was company in the kitchen. Her eyes darted first 
to the man in a long dark riding-coat, his hair tied in a queue 
under a tricorne hat, his face shaven; an air of birth about him. 
Then with a succession of dart-like glances, she numbered the 
country lads grouped by the dresser. At the end of the room, 
divided by a narrow drain, a lean cow, with sunken flanks and 
staring bones under the skin, lay chewing the cud. An old woman 
her beads in her hands, was crouched on a piece of wood by the 
fire. Her husband, strangely erect after his years of toil with 
two fields that sullenly yielded him potatoes and oats, greeted 
the woman. The man in the riding-coat, had taken up the rush- 
light to look at her closer. 

“Tt is only Eilish, noble one,’ the old man said. 

Roth, of the Irish Brigade in the’ service of France, still 
looked at the woman. He was not quite satisfied. He was about 
to number and address his recruits before he took them to the 
cutter. His scrutiny presently ended; the woman was but one 
of the half-crazed homeless figures that wandered over the country, 
living on the charity of the people. He laid down the iron holder, 
and drew out a note-book. 

The woman passed him, and went up to the fire. The old 
woman there having greeted her, asked where she had come from. 
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“ From walking over the world,’’ she answered, “ and I am 
going up to O’Callaghan’s house to tell Sorcha Ni Teig her fortune. 
Phelim O’Byrne, third there from the dresser, loves her.”’ 

The recruit thus named gave an awkward laugh, which was 
followed by a joke or two from his companions. 

Roth took no further note of the woman, entering the names 
of the men in his book. ‘‘ Lads,’’ he said, when he closed the 
book, ‘‘ you will have pay and prize money and glory in the 
Brigade. We sail to-night. It is a favouring wind, and the cutter 
is ready.” 

Eilish rose, shook herself within her tattered clothes, and 
went towards the door, looking in the face of each recruit as she 
passed. 

“Stop.’’ Roth suddenly ordered. At his tone she paused. 
The old man touched his arm. She had spells, he whispered, 
powerful charms, and she might curse the lads, and they would 
be afraid. . . 

Roth glanced at the recruits. Their faces told him that they 
held her in awe as she passed. He followed her to the door. 

“Ts that the way to the house she said she was going to? ”’ 
he asked one’ of the recruits. 

“It is, noble one, Sorcha, the pig-girl, has got a charm from 
her and you may lose Phelim O’Byrne.”’ 

“ Before the charm can work,’’ Roth said, “‘ we shall be on 
board the cutter and out to sea.” 

He shut the door, and spoke again to the recruits. 

Eilish heard the drag of the door, and stood still a few yards 
from the cabin. No light could be seen, not even a line beneath 
the ill-hung door. The moonlight was full on the half-rotten 
thatch and mud wall.. A plume of smoke rose from the hole in 
the roof, that curling backward, ascended spirally, whitened in 
the moonshine. She cursed, cursed loudly, the man from France 
was doing what had broken her life. He was carrying young 
men away to silence, to death. She would hang him. ' The speed 
of the devil should be in her feet . . . . The Sassanach soldiers 
had come into the town that morning. They would do the work 
for her. A swift call she would give them. That young man 
from hell should dance that night from a tree. 

A jumble of curses slipped again from her lips as she crossed 
the field, and when on the road she ran swiftly, the hardened 
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soles of her bare feet going like some bird of prey, not in a flight, 
but skimming with claws and out-stretched wings along the Way. 

Fifty soldiers had marched into the town that day. It was 
called a town for it had a shop and a street. The man who kept 
the shop had come into its possession some years before, but he 
had lived once on the borders of another county, on mountainous 
land, where his wife had fostered the son of a high descended Gael. 

The two officers in command had taken up their quarters 
in the single upper room of the shop. A sentry by the lower door, 
picked his steps on the broken ground before it. A few thatched 
cottages with mud-heaps at their doors, formed the street. The 
pacing of the sentry ceased, and his voice was heard .in challenge. 
Eilish’s voice answered, It came into the shop. Two sets of 
steps climbed the stair. A hand clutched the latch, and Eilish 
broke into the room. The man of the shop, frightened, apologetic, 
stood behind her. 

Her words were in a rush of fluent Gaelic. Giberish, to the 
two officers’ ears. “‘ Whois this woman ?”’ the captain demanded, 
“and what the devil is she saying ? ”’ 

The man began an explanation in English words taking 
Gaelic idioms, A poor mad woman, he said, and he would drive 
her out. She had got up the stair before he could do so. 

“Give her a drink, and let her go.” the officer answered. 
The man offered the drink, ‘“‘ Come Eilish,’’ he said a dark fear 
in his heart, “ I have a glass waiting for you below.” 

But she screamed at him. “ Put into the English what I 
have said, or you will be walking the road without a penny next 

ear. 
The man believed in her power. He had heard stories of 
her curses. He had seen people begging whom she had cursed. 
Misfortunes had fallen on them. The planters, the new landlords, 
had turned them out of their cabins. She was a woman not to 
offend. But to betray the lads! To betray the young officer 
from France—that would be a sin. It would be known, too, if 
he did so black a thing. There were those who might kill him 
for At. 

‘“She wants to say something, fellow,” said the captain, 
et whattisat th . 

“It would be hard to put sense on her words, your honour, 
It is foolish talk she had about her own troubles.” 
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But the eager vehemence of Eilish, her gestures, her flaming 
eyes, made the captain not satisfied with the reply. “ I'll hear 
this nonsense,” he said. 

She had clutched the man’s shoulder. The uninterested 
look of the lieutenant, the cool manner of the captain, told her 
that her message had not been put into English. 

She screamed her threats into his ears. She piled curses 
upon him if he did not tell the meaning of her words. He trembled 
beneath their weight. 

‘Drive the hag from the room,” the lieutenant said, “ she 
is mad, and shouldbe in Bedlem.”’ 

But the captain had another mind. “Interpret what she 
is saying,’ he commanded, and the man yielded. ‘“‘ God forgive 
me,’ he muttered, and gave the woman’s meessage in English 
omitting that the cutter was in the estuary. 

The captain rose. He called to the sentry, “‘ Hold this woman 
as she goes down.” But she leapt down the ladder-stair, rushed 
past the sentry, and was gone into the night before he could 
hold her. 

Soon a bugle sounded, and the soldiers, billeted in the cottages 
came out and fell into rank. Men, women and children ran to 
the doors, but were driven back, and the doors closed. A guard 
was placed at each end of the street; no one was allowed to 
leave the village. 

The man of the shop stood cursing himself, but his wife 
was whispering to her little foster-son in the partition behind 
the shop. ‘‘ Run, Donal, run! vein of my heart! Run to Sean 
Brennach’s cottage, and tell the officer the Sassanach soldiers 
are coming! Run over the bog. And God be with you! ”’ 

The boy’s face kindled. He ran to the window, and shaking 
its frame loose, jumped through the opening. He clambered 
over the yard-wall, crept between the potatoes ridges, and getting 
to a field where sloe-bushes gave shelter, he reached the bog, a 
vast stretch of morasses, with solid ground here and there, and 
black banks over blacker waters where peat had been cut. There 
was a track across this expanse, known to the boy, and the 
moon helped him to keep to it. His supple feet sprang from one 
tussock to another in dangerous places. His blood was bounding 
in his veins ; his soul thrilled with his message. The life of the 
officer from France was in the race. Some day, he, too, Donal 
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O’Donhoe, son of the Chief of the Glen would go to France, and 
win glory and fame, and the old people would talk of his deeds over 
their fires. That star was clear in the vision of his mind as he sped 
on wrapt in the moonlight, his blue eyes alert and shining. 

Loudly he beat on Sean Brennach’s door. “ Open, open! ”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ the Sassanach soldiers are coming ! ”’ 

The cry rang through the laughter and voices within. The 
recruits were making their last meal, and the smell of frying 
potatoes and fish, the sweat of the men, and the reek of the smoke 
that filled the cabin rushed out on the boy as the door was thrown 
wide. 

“Run! run!’’ he cried, “ the Sassanach soldiers are coming!” 

The recruits sprang to their feet, alarm on their faces, ready 
for flight. Roth stood unmoved. “ Halt! Steady, lads!” he 
called, and swiftly questioned the boy. 

“ There is time to get to the cutter,’ he said calmly. “ The 
soldiers had not left the town when this boy was sent to warn 
us. He came by a short cut. March out one by one, and draw 
up outside.” 

His words, his tone, the assurance of his manner, averted 
the panic. The recruits filed out close upon one another’s heels. 

But their faces were turned in the direction of the road. At 
any moment they might break into flight. But they were not 
cowards at heart. A few more months, disciplined and armed, 
they would be winning battles for France. 

Roth knew he held them by a thread. He told the boy to 
watch the road; bade the old couple to clear away the remains 
of the food, and went out, followed by their blessing. 

He saw the thread might break. “ Phelim O’Byrne,” he 
said, “‘I make you acting sergeant. March your men two and 
two to the hillside. Our scout, the boy, watches the road. There 
is plenty of time. Scatter on the hill. Take what shelter you 
can from the bushes, and get down to the sea. The cutter’s boat 
will take you off in two batches.” . 

The words gave confidence, and they hurried away in some 
order. He listened for a few moments, then followed. He paused 
again on the hill-side, but heard only the freshening breeze. The 
recruits disappeared over the brow of the cliff, and he hastened on. 

A feeble cry from a thicket of gorse brought him to a stand 
again. A kid’s cry, he thought, till the sound was repeated, when 
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he knew it was the wail of a child. He went up to the bush, and 
by the moonlight that filtered through, saw something white, 
and then a baby’s face. He looked around ; back at the cottage ; 
over the fields clear in the white light. Not a soul was in sight, 
or as far as he could see, hidden in the shadows. The cries 
continued, and he bent and drew the living bundle forth. The 
little limbs struggled within the folds of the shawl, and he let it 
fall, amazed and puzzled. This abandoned child, left to die 
there by some cruel hand, what was he to do with it? Where 
leave it? There was no time to linger on a decision. A fresh 
gust of wind brought the tramp of measured feet to his ears. 

At the next turn of the road he might be seen, and with 
the child in his arms, he ran up the rest of the way, and was soon 
on the shaly path that led down to the water. 

Half the men were already on the cutter, and the boat was 
returning. Proud of his promotion, Phelim O’ Byrne had remained 
with the last batch, his jokes keeping them steady. All stared 
at Roth as the child, whose cries had stopped, sat up, warmed 
by his.arms, and stretched out a hand as if to catch the moon-beam 
on his shoulder. His explanation was swift. “‘ She has to come 
to France with us,” he said. ‘‘ She must have a name. I call 
her Aoife. Steady, boys, the boat is ready. Get in one by one. 
Sergeant O’Byrne keep order ! 

Well done, boys! Well done! Now for France and glory !”’ 

The little boy from where he was hidden, saw the soldiers 
halt in the field, and then cross to the cabin and surround it. He 
waited till they came back, and had -gone up the path that led 
to O’Callaghan’s house. Then he rose, and skirting the foot of 
the hill, got into a glen that separated the heights, and following 
a water-course for a time took a track leading to the cliff. Half 
way up he stopped as he saw something white lying on the ground, 
a shawl soft and fine to his touch. The officer had dropped it 
he instantly thought. It had been in France. It had been in 
battles. Bugles had sounded around it. The thought thrilled 
him. He wound it round his shoulders, and sped on till he reached 
the edge of the cliff. Far down he heard the surge of the sea, 
but no cutter rode upon the water, and he gave a shout of joy. 
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SELF-PorTRAIT. Taken from the Letters and Journals of Charles Ricketts, 
R.A. Collected and Compiled by T. Sturge Moore. Edited by Cecil 
Lewis. Peter Davies. 


Charles Ricketts never sought or won popular success. He rejected even 
some of those public honours which come to the persevering. But the influence 
of his personality and of that of his friend Charles Shannon can be traced through- 
out the artistic and literary life of England for more than thirty years. 
Painter, book illustrator, connoisseur, collector, stage designer, writer, his 
tastes and interests were completely diverse, and he was a brilliant conver- 
sationalist. As Mr. Lewis points out, his extraordinary erudition, the 
catholicity of his knowledge, were all leavened with fancy and a French 
nimbleness of mind. 


Mythical figures, historical figures, the distant past, the middle ages; 
all this was not something over. ‘‘ Time does not exist: I could 
have told Einstein that years ago,’’ he said. Each epoch lived, its 
people were alive, he knew their circumstances and felt their life as 
if it were his own; and, while he talked, you did so too. 


This book is well named, for the unique personality of Ricketts, his 
modesty, his zest, his delight in beauty, his sound judgment, will be found 
in these extracts from his diaries and in his letters to his friends. _It is sig- 
nificant that the letters have been collected by a poet-artist, T. Sturge Moore, 
and that many of the letters are written to other poets and writers,” such as 
Gordon Bottomley, Laurence Binyon, John Masefield, G. B. Shaw, W. B. 
Yeats. For Charles Ricketts was interested in every phase of art and his 
tastes in music and poetry were as wide and eager as in painting. He had, 
ot course, his own immediate and practical preferences, a delight in rich exotic 
subjects and colours. His own interests as an artist were formed in the 
nineties. The imaginative tradition of the pre-Raphaelites prepared him for 
the jewelled orientalism of Moreau, a painter, whose reputation has been 
obscured by changes of fashion. But the attraction of the east remained a 
permanent one: witness the long letters which he wrote while travelling in the 
near east to Gordon Bottomley. In a new century, in which his own painting 
seemed a survival, Ricketts found suddenly a tantalising, exciting ephemeral 
form of expression. Russian music, Russian ballet brought back for a decade 
an exotic and lavish fancy. In his designs for ballet, Shaw’s St. Joan, the 
poetic plays of Yeats and Masefield, Ricketts found a new activity. 

Like most artists, he was a quick, shrewd judge of character, and the 
thumb-nail sketches in his diaries are of particular interest. Here, for instance, 
is an entry dated 1904. ‘‘ Returned to find Yeats, who spoke intelligently 
about Ireland and the Irish stage; he brought Synge, whom I hiked greatly. 
He has a kindly, plain, yet attractive face, with human eyes and coarse hair. 
Synge’s face reminds me of Gorki with a touch of Nietzsche. Later in life he 
may develop a resemblance to Balzac.’’ And here is a reference to the unsuc- 
cessful London production of Where there is Nothing :—‘‘ Yeats in the evening. 
We spoke about the failure of his play. He showed himself critical and shrewd. 
When he does not pontify he is all right.”’ 
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To dip into these pages anywhere and in any mood is to find vivid and 
illuminating comments on every possible subject—all with an individual touch 
and all, as it were, simultaneous. 

In Plato’s time (his manuscripts lasted for centuries) papyrus imported 
from Egypt and Sicily was in use. The Greeks and Romans scribbled 
and wrote love-letters, etc., on wax tablets. Suetonius speaks of Nero’s 
tablets with the first draft of his poems, with corrections, still in his 
possession. I imagine wood tablets easily washed were most common. 
Pumiced papyrus and even sheepskin was employed for permanent 
use. The Latin poets, Catullus or Propertius {?)—I forget—crack 
jokes on costly burnished surfaces; purple ink, silk wrappers, and gilt 
or ivory knobs are used by bad poets for their verses. 

I pelieve the oral tradition to be bunkum. The Egyptians were 
recording smutty stories on papyrus centuries earlier, and the Assyrians 
dunning letters and business accounts on their clay tablets. The 
Herculaneum library is on charred papyrus. Written records are 
immemorial; no poet would allow his effusions to get lost. 


And here from the same page : — 
Oscar and Georgio Bernardo discovered that if people say aloud what 
they actually think, the result is always funny. Shaw uses this process 


in his love-scenes—the best ever written. .... I imagine G.B.S. 
considers peaches immoral because their nervous system continues to 
throb in our insides. AOE: 


THE MODERN SHORT Story. A Critical Survey. By H. E. Bates. Nelson. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. H. E. Bates ranks among the best contemporary short story writers, 
and his study of this fascinating form is of unusual interest. He writes with 
the enthusiasm and practical interest of a conscientious craftsman. His book 
is suggestive, stimulating and at times provocative. No doubt the gift of short 
story writing implies a special kind of temperament and there is plenty of tem- 
perament in this study. For one thing, Mr. Bates has very definite dislikes, and 
he is quite frank about them. His major dislike is Kipling, from whose political 
and imperialistic aggressiveness he reacts with violence, a violence which is 
certainly not logical. Mr. Bates disapproves of the Victorian squeamishness 
which is to be found sometimes in the work of Hardy; appreciates the crude 
directness of many contemporary American writers. Yet, one of his charges 
against Kipling is that of a callous and brutal description of unpleasant facts. 

The history of the short story as a specialised form is of comparatively 
recent date, but those who are not acquainted with that history may be puzzled 
by the desultory scheme of this book. Mr. Bates is interested in the short story 
purely as an art form, which has been largely shaped by continental influences. 
He deals indeed with short story writers such as H. G. Wells aud Somerset 
Maughan, who have been commercially successful, and have developed the 
orthodox form with its plot and ‘strong characterisation. But he fails to stress 
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the fact that any practical account of the short story must include that popular 
form which flourished and expanded in innumerable magazines and periodicals. 
No doubt, the mechanics of plot have frequently been a disastrous influence, 
but the opposite tendency can lead as easily to pretentiousness and superficiality. 
There is a tendency nowadays to asume that the really intellectual story must 
not have beginning or end. As a result, many have gained a contemporary 
reputation as short story writers for what is little more than clever sketch or 
reportage. 

Most readers in this country will be particularly interested in the chapter 
on the Irish school. One of the most remarkable developments here has been 
the rise of the short story. The Untilled Field by George Moore and Dubliners 
by James Joyce had no immediate influence. But they were indications of 
what was to come a generation or so later. Sudden and rapid development 
of the Irish short story was due to Daniel Corkery, whose first volume, A Munster 
Twilight, published in the significant year Ig16, gave the new school a definite 
form. Corkery’s blending of Russian influences from Tchekov and the lesser 
known Kuprin with Irish folk tradition was so finely balanced that his influence 
can be traced in all later work. Mr. Bates is sympathetic towards the Irish 
story, but the fact that he never appears to have heard even of the name of 
Daniel Corkery makes it quite clear that his opinions on Irish work are slipshod 
and superficial. Needless to say, he has not heard of that fortuitous and neglected 
masterpiece, The Weaver's Grave by Seamus O’Kelly published in rg1g. ‘Mr. 
Bates, in fact, seems to have heard only of the noisier and more sensational 
work produced during the revolutionary years, much of it now sadly dated. 
Leaving for once his own careful style, no doubt under the influence of the more 
hysterical type of Irish “ realism,” he sees the unfortunate Irish authors 
““sensuously grasping and caressing at the flesh of life while fearfully glancing 
over their shoulders for the dark swirl of the benighting cassock.’’ Does one 
really caress at o1 glance for? 

M. D. 


FLORENCE FARR, BERNARD SHAW and W. B. Yeats. Edited by Clifford Bax. 
Cuala Press. 18s. 


This beautifully printed little book is issued as a memorial to Florence 
Farr, and consists of letters written to her by the two famous men between 
1891. and 1909, with prefatory notes. Mr. Shaw’s letters are brilliant and 
bracing, and perspicacious. His advice to players is masterly, and would 
justify publication by itself. Personal enthusiasm nearly makes his early letters 
a love affair, but we must remember that this happy egotist had plays of his 
ywn in the offing. In her capacity as manager of the Avenue Theatre alone 
Miss Farr was worthy of many letters; and as the years roll on Mr. Shaw still 
remains helpful, friendly, and very corrective, with, perhaps, a self-defensive 
quill raised which may betray a little fretfulness on both sides. 

The letters of W. B. Yeats touch another facet of approach. Slightly Miss 
Farr’s junior, he is sensitive, and protective. There is no sword-play, he looks 
within, with the absorption of the poet and the short-sighted. A gentle degree 
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of love becomes lasting affection: that their gifts were complementary would 
aid permanence. Florence Farr and Yeats were both romantics in the pre- 
Raphaelite tradition of Morris and of Victorian Bedford Park. Mr. Shaw in 
the same school had managed to slip the mediaevalism. Yeats’s early awkward- 
ness of form smoothed itself away in Florence Farr’s beautifully spaced phrase 
and poignant intervals of vocal pitch, and each could enhance the art of the 
other. Both in voice and stage personality Miss Farr had the quality of strange- 
ness; though in private life she possessed a quick and gracious humour which 
made friends easily. When in 1912 the offer came of a post as principal of a 
college for Tamil girls in Ceylon she accepted it with alacrity, binding herself 
for five years. She had reached her zenith in her latest art, and wanted to learn 
something else. She had already met Ramanathan, the founder of the college at 
Jaffna, and his English wife, and she was intrigued by Oriental mystical 
quietism. Then there were new musical instruments to study, the great garden 
to lay out, and the sociological side of the venture. The war broke out, and 
before she was due to return to England she fell ill and died. I believe she died 
in conditions she might have chosen, and that she would look on death as yet 
another venture in life. Besides the Black Box with Mr. Clifford Bax she left 
with other friends a study of the heroines of Restoration drama, and an un- 
produced play introducing alleged portraits of several of her contemporaries. 
An unfinished autobiography went by some chance to a jumble sale, where it 
found an appreciative purchaser. 

There is a letter from Mr. Shaw on page 35 of this collection which is either 
wrongly dated or wrongly placed. When the book is reprinted this should be 
amended. GWEN JOHN. 


RAIDER’s Dawn. By Alun Lewis. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


The format of this book is deceptive. Glancing at it one would not suspect 
that its paper covers, cut square with the rest, enclose over ninety pages into 
which are packed about fifty poems of a quality as fine as any in contemporary 
English verse. Almost all were written between the Septembers of 1939 and 
1941 and two-thirds of them were written on active service. Considering the 
external conditions, then, this output indicates a robust and prolific habit, and 
in the individual poems the same characteristics of vigour and richness are found. 
One finds, too, a selective economy in accurate description ; a sudden, but never 
incongruous, shifting of the angle of vision ; sustained thought lit by flashes of 
pure poetry, (Mr. Lewis is a Welshman steeped in the poetry of the Bible); a 
control of metre which preserves the rhythmic flow through frequent variations 
from the prevailing iambics, and above all a persistence of poetic vision. There 
is a tough virility in Mr. Lewis’s acceptance of the whole brutal process of making 
a soldier out of a poet until “‘ one learns to accept insult as quietly as if it were 
a physical deformity,” and the horrors of war and the conditions of army life,— 
“’ the grousing queues,’’ the ‘‘ bawdy songs incessantly resung,”’ the “ dull relaxing 
in the dirty bar’’—are presented with harsh realism. But, informing and 
humanising all, there is a deep masculine tenderness, a tenderness which, even 
when it is evoked by a reckless comrade or by the one beloved woman, has always 
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the quality of universal pity. Allowance for the circumstances in which it was 
written cannot make bad poetry good, but in the case of Mr. Lewis environment 
must again be stressed. Of his poems written on active service he says, “ they 
are not, therefore, a completed statement ; but a soldier sees with his own eyes 
and nobody else’s ; and they are, therefore, a personal statement.’’ He has seen 
very clearly with his own eyes and the mingled poignancy and detachment of 
his personal statement, in such poems as ‘‘ War Wedding,” ‘“‘ After Dunkirk,” 
“‘ Threnody for a Starry Night,” or ‘‘ From a Play,” give it universal application. 
But there is this: these war poems lack in some way the finality: of completed 
work ; they have not quite set ; the periods between conception and execution, 
the periods of gestation, were not adequate in length (or is it in tranquillity ? ) 
for the full development of such complex entities. And because elsewhere Mr. 
Lewis shows so much technical accomplishment and such balance as well as 
originality of thought, one is entitled to assume that lack of leisure, privacy and 
peace, prevented that polishing and re-casting which would have given better 
shape to some poems and would have chastened extravagance or enlivened flatness 
in a few places when inspiration failed. 

Remarkable among the poems less directly concerned with the war are 
“‘The Captivity ’’ which readers of this magazine will remember for its rich 
sensuous reproduction of biblical song; the short and exquisite ‘‘ Lines on a 
Young Girl,”’ and a poem “ To Edward Thomas” that is quietly and powerfully 
evocative. There is, too, a lovely description in “‘ The Odyssey ’”’ of the journey 
of the war-weary, home-sick, half-crazed conquerors of “‘the lovely city 
immortalized by its destruction.” 


“And what blind man, singing of ruined Troy, 
Will understand and pity her destroyers?” 


The returning Greeks become, by unexpressed analogy, the “little men grown 
huge with death ”’ who “‘ officiated at the slaughter of the riverine peoples ” and 
both are used by Mr. Lewis to express his conception of the business of war as a 
state of benumbed exile from the goodness and sanity of normal living. _ 
Here, then, is a poet not merely surviving, but using a hated condition of 
life to produce work which suggests, both by its technique and by the range and 
power of its thought, that his will be one of the major voices in the next post-war 
period. W. P.M. 


PoEMs 1930-1940. By Edmund Blunden. Macmillan. Price ros. 6d. 
The poetry of Edmund Blunden has been consistent. Not tempted into 
angry, swingtime satire by the Left, nor broken up into meditation by T. S. Eliot, 
never put off by the taunts of the emancipationists of the ‘twenties, not wholly 
Georgian, Blunden has trodden a lonely, flowering lane in rich Spenserian stanzas, 
or in closely-wrought lyrics, sometimes almost clogged with hawthorn-scent, 
hopfields and sunsets. Yet, though he has chosen themes which could so easily 
be termed ‘ arty,’ with all the tea-shop significance of a woodcut by an imitator 
of Claire Leighton, he has always avoided ‘artiness.’ His love of the English 
country is deeper than that of the lady who came to do pottery in the village. He 
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is the descendant of Charlotte Smith, John Clare and George Crabbe. His visual 
equivalents are Birket Foster and Mrs. Allingham. 

In this late volume, the rural descriptive writing which reached its climax in 
English Poems (not included in the present volume) has been supplanted by 
a reminiscence of Thomas Hardy in his speculative mood, by verses occasioned 
by the turning over of old books in the shelves of a College Library, by forgotten 
law-cases, by the Last. War, where French landscape always predominates over 
guns and shells. 

All the same, there are lines, in almost all of the serious poems, such as only 
Blunden can write, and such as deserve the gratitude of all who enjoy descrip- 
tive poetry :— 

“And signals glowed where murmuring trains were gone ; 

Beyond, the coppiced loneliness rose on ”’ 


“ This time of year the sparrow takes 
Wild parsley for a tree.” 


‘““Once more above the gale, that square dark tower 
Bombards with bells the dread and dear unknown ; 
Up fly bold monosyllables of power 
And claim to peal about the shining throne.”’ 


“An empire pulses in a hollow tree 
If you will share with mite and moth and mouse.” 


_ Blunden is one of the least obtrusive of poets. He hides away his best phrases 
in some elaborate theme he is attempting to express as shortly as possible. His 
observation is so detailed 


“Slashed hedge and copse, where chips lie wholesome white, 
And through the ivy floor, fresh primrose stars ! 


that in a pile of books on a reviewer’s table, or differently bound and printed 
from the run of modern poets, he escapes attention. Then his observation is 
specialised ; to many Irishmen, I feel, the Irish inland landscape is still a battle- 
field over which the flowers have not yet grown; to Englishmen, English inland 
landscape is something made by years of a gradually evolving social order, not 
faultless by any means, but typified by the lichened churches, eccentric incumbents 
and billowing elm trees which Blunden so effectively describes. 

Yet for all my enjoyment of this book of poems, I put it down with a sense 
of sadness. There is a restlessness in many of the poems, possibly brought about by 
the circumstances of the poet. It is rather as though George Crabbe had been 
born into the generation which went to France in the Last War; had returned 
to Suffolk to find his friends dead and his village in the hands of an ignorant local 
council or a speculator. 


“Tm only a zig-zagging lane, with wild rose borders 
And a few little birds in the bushes. I’m waiting for orders.” 
Small blame to the poet, if he turns down less familiar paths. 
JOHN BETJEMAN. 
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STREET SonGs. By Edith Sitwell. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
Martow Hitt. By John Gawsworth. Richards. Is. 


_ I always was a little outside life,’’ Miss Sitwell once wrote: now by her 
choice of title she claims to express her share in common experience. And this 
she does, but in her own very individual and capricious way, and with nothing 
of the street ballad in her method. She faces the two horrors of war and a 
mechanised civilization with a set of symbols, deliberately commonplace—the 
Ape, the Tiger, the Bone, the Rose—and uses them like tools to shape and fit 
and hammer home her themes. At first the device, used so boldly and obviously, 
seems unworthy of such subjects, irritating in its artificiality and callous in its 
detachment; but by the relentless repetition of the same image expressed in the 
self-same words, and by a skilful employment of rhythmic stress, Miss Sitwell 
succeeds, finally and in the totality of the war poems, in heightening horror and 
in driving deeper and deeper in the mind her impressions of degradation and 
despair. Moreover she is the spectator, disgusted and embittered, only until by 
a change of tone, a sudden cri de coeur, a deft substitution of a warm for a cold 
symbolism, she reveals that she, too, is deeply involved. This is her method in 
such poems as ‘Still Falls The Rain,’ ‘Serenade,’ the ghastly ‘ Lullaby,’ 
“Street Song,’ and ‘Poor Young Simpleton’ with its refusal to grant even 
grandeur to catastrophe. The ‘ Flag of Immeasurable Doom, of God’s warning, 
is changed to a spider’s universe’ and ‘‘ Why,’’ asks the skeleton’s beloved, 

‘““ Why give me your heart as an eagle that flies, 
Or a sun?—-You should give me a crow for my dinner, 
Or a flat dirty penny to lay on my eyes.”’ 


The suggestion of frustration, horror, and collapse in these poems would be 
unbearable and valueless were it not for the sudden bursts of warmth—the rose, 
the flesh, the ‘ fevers of the world and of the heart.’ In the land of ‘ fallen 
man and the rising Ape,’ there are still tears for the ‘ splendours within man’s 
heart with the darkness warring’ and that heart can still rise to the cry of 
Faustus, ‘‘ O Ie leape up to my God: who pulles me doune?”’ 

But the book is revealed as a kind of pilgrimage. By the arrangement of 
the poems one is led from shameful darkness, lit by occasional gleams, towards 
serenity, for there follow ‘some of Miss Sitwell’s lovelier lyrics—‘ You, The Young 
Rainbow,’ ‘ The Weeping Rose,’ ‘ Most Lovely Shade’ with its grave ritualistic 
pomp and sonority, and ‘ The Flowering Forest ’ where 


‘ the drops of dew fallen from the branches and white flowers 
Are young worlds that run to each other, their beings 
Are one in the green ways, the bright April land.”’ 


Until finally the capricious, often irritating, but always exciting guide reveals 
herself in the last poem as ‘an old woman in the light of the sun.’ More 
sustained, freer from eccentricity and thus nobler than much of what Miss Sitwell 
has written, it is at once surprising and satisfying. It is neither one side nor the 
other of an argument, but a statement of faith finely uttered among ‘ the holy 
fields where the bread of mankind ripens in the stillness.’ 

The clearly defined patterns of Mr. Gawsworth’s verse are always informed 
with vigour and liveliness. He has great facility (that maligned virtue) and a 
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piquant ingenuity. Writing with point and grace he has usually been at his best 
in poems modelled upon Jacobean originals, but their quality is not reproduced 
here, except in an occasional stanza. Mr. Gawsworth prefaces his book with the 
words, 
‘ The soul of man is on the march 
To its last bivouac—death,’ 


and, as is natural in the circumstances in which they were written, the poems are 
largely occupied with the imminence of death and destruction. The other main 
preoccupation is with bodily love. 
“Draw love’s coverlet like water 
Over your heads, my lovers ”’ 


sings Mr. Gawsworth, counselling an escape from thought which has always been 
one of the first mass responses to the threat of extinction. But it is one which 
he himself will surely repudiate on emerging from a state of shock to one ot 
contemplation however painful. Indeed he already admits the inadequacy of 
this frail philosophy when he allows the rhyme to decree the meaning of his 
line and lets a Puckish ingenuity stand in the place of inspired dictation. But 
he is full of music and he achieves frequent felicities of precison and economy; 
and, in places where his theme is more suited to his optimistic vitality, he has 
fine things to say. W. P.M. 


THomas Harpy. By Edmund Blunden. English Men of Letters. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


The English Men of Letters Series won fame in its day. Some of the mono- 
graphs in this Series were indeed models of their kind. Has Sydney Colvin’s 
critical study of Keats, for example, in this series, ever been surpassed? Very 
few volumes have been added in recent years, and the whole series may be 
regarded as a survival from an age in which the standards of criticism were 
much more certain than they seem at present. The choice of Mr. Edmund 
Blunden for the volume on Hardy might well be regarded as a very happy one. 
He is the one English poet who has consistently explored that lingering rustic 
tradition which gave Hardy’s work its real and satisfying flavour. But it must 
be confessed at once that this is a disappointing book. As a poet, Mr. Blunden 
may have groaned under the weight of an orderly task. Certainly, the arrange- 
ment and plan of the monograph is ill-proportioned, confused and confusing. 
Even the poetic groans are absent, and Mr. Blunden has contrived to write in a 
manner which obscures enthusiasm and oppresses us with a sense of literary 
unreality. 

Significantly enough, it was George Moore, to whom Mr. Blunden makes 
only one passing reference, who exposed most consistently and determinedly 
the fundamental defects of Hardy as a prose writer. In some respects Moore 
was grossly unfair and failed to appreciate the strength of that instinctive folk 
tradition which kept on forcing its way into the last light through the mid- 
Victorian verbiage of Hardy’s pages. A lengthy quotation on the title page 
from one of the dullest passages of the Excursion gives us perhaps the clue. 
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English poets and novelists have been consistently unable to identify themselves 
with the oral tradition of the folk. Wordsworth’s own attempt was short-lived 
and betrayed him into some lyrical disasters. By the time Hardy began to 
write, a ponderous literary diction had become established in England The 
problem was both a literary and social one, but Mr. Blunden seems to be bliss- 
fully unaware of it. 


One is tempted to compare the English rustic novel with the peasant cult of 
our own novelists. We may be inclined to react from our Irish novelists and 
playwrights who can gain a reputation nowadays by copious use of the note- 
books in which they collect quaint sayings from the folk. But the process of 
imaginative identification was at first a difficult one. Synge, for instance, had 
te go to Paris before he discovered the Aran Islands. Cults have their own 
absurdities. But a definite attempt to express the surviving traditions of English 
folk life before it was too late would have freed the genius of Hardy, George 
Eliot and others from the thwarting and ponderous medium which was forced 
upon them. 


The best part of Mr. Blunden’s book is the copious and industriously com- 
piled quotations from Victorian reviews of Hardy’s novels. These painstaking 
and shrewd reviews show how high was the standard of criticism at the time. 
To-day the novel is rarely criticised as a literary form, and mere questions of 
plot, characterisation, structure or development are unmentioned. But the 
famous critics who pointed out to Hardy his faults and short-comings do not 
seem to have realised that the novel was rapidly developing in that period as a 
commercial form. None of these idealists seems to have suspected that Hardy 
was living by his pen and trying to please two masters—his own intermittent 
genius and a serial-loving public. 


THE CREDAL STATEMENTS OF ST. PATRICK AS CONTAINED IN THE 4TH CHAP. OF 
His ConFression. A Study of their Sources. By J. E. L. Oulton, D.D. 
Reg. Prof. of Divinity, T.C.D., and Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Dublin : 
Hodges, Figgis & Co. London: Oxford Univ. Press. 2s. 6d nett. 


As is in the nature of all relevancy this small book before us is packed with 
the results of deep and competent learning. Perhaps its coming to the hands 
of the reviewers is a little belated (the author dates it Feb. 1940), but perusal 
of it has been, and at any time would have been, a rare treat. It is not a book 
for the man in the street. A sprig of shamrock will meet his requirements in this 
domain equally well. Dr. Oulton sets out his purpose very clearly in the Preface : 
it is “‘ to establish a positive relation between the Saint and the traditional date 
of his florwit.” He claims to hope that he has done so from the bearing on the 
problem of certain phrases in the Confession. What are their sources? When 
and where were they current in Latin Christianity? That is the scope of this 
treatise. 

Your reviewer has no intention of analysing the material or following the 
various arguments contained here one by one. Some things notwithstanding 
- force themselves upon the attention and call for comment. 

_First and foremost, what text of Victorinus’ Commentary shall we consult ? 
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Why not that printed in La Bigne, Bibliotheca S.S. Patrwm and Migne, Patrologia 
Latina? Canon Oulton makes not the smallest reference to this text whose 
readings are so germane to the issue. Here we find the really crucial phrase 
effudisse Spiritum Sanctum, donum et pignus immortalitatis. And if this is not 
a conflation from Jerome then it is quite meaningless to speak of Patrick and 
Jerome as Trinitarian whereas Victorinus is Binitarian. i 

We suggest also that it is too dogmatic to assert without qualification that 
in Romans xii. 3 mensura fidei means ‘“‘ an amount of faith measured out.”” The 
writer states that in P. V. J. it means “a rule” or “ measuring rod” of faith, 
with reference to “‘ the reed like unto a rod’”’ for the measuring of the Temple.”’ 
Three verses further on (Romans xii. 6) rictews is taken objectively by most 
of the Latin Fathers and many later commentators. At all costs Dr. Oulton 
will have a Jerome recension of Victorinus because Patrick (mark well the words) 
‘could not have found in the original version of Victorinus a measuring rod 
or rule of faith im the Trinity.’’ Victorinus died at the beginning of the fourth 
century. Theophilus of Antioch (A.D. 181) speaks of the three days of creation 
which went before the creation of the sun and moon as “‘ types of the Trinity.” 
Tertullian (A.D. 200) is the first Latin who uses the term Trinity to propound 
the doctrine. In Victorinus’ day it was quite common. What a pity we have 
no access to his original version ! 

It seems to me that the most astonishing statement in the book is one quoted 
apparently from Dr. Badcock where we find Patrick “free to roam about the 
early Church in his scanty credal attire for almost four centuries.” Why so 
scanty ? During the St. Patrick Centenary Celebrations nearly ten years ago 
my eye fell on a reported sermon preached by an Irish R.C. priest. It was a 
good and able sermon. One statement however made me rub my eyes. Quoting 
now from a fairly retentive memory this was the statement: “ Prosper of 
Aquitaine tells us that in 431 the Pope consecrated and sent Palladius to the 
Scots believing in Christ to be their first bishop. Can we doubt, the preacher 
continued, that part of his commission was to announce the findings of the Council 
of Ephesus which had just concluded its sessions?”’ I think we can. But I 
have no shadow of doubt with very deep respect to the Regius Professor, that 
St. Patrick knew the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed—minus the filiogue—as 
well as your reviewer. It dates from 381 A.D. All the underlined expressions 
on page 7 and other italicized phrases put the very language of that Creed into 
our mouths—fer ipsum facta sunt visibilia et invisibilia. 

One splendid achievement of modern learning is the light which it has thrown 
upon the religious thought of the world in the early days of Christianity and the 
wide-spread diffusion of that thought. The Roman roads rendered the spread 
of the Faith swift and easy. These straight arteries brought the most distant 
part of the Empire within a fortnight of Rome. The legions of Julius Caesar 
reached their objectives as speedily as those of Napoleon Buonaparte. Here 
we find irrefutable facts in whose presence it is meaningless—arguing from 
silence—to assert that Victorinus did not possess a rule of faith in the Trinity. 

A final comment is this: meticulous and painstaking search through the 
patristic writings to discover identical expressions with those in the document 
which at the moment engages our attention is so suggestive of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare theory and its method that we turn from it as from a blinding smoke. 
If it fails of its purpose this is all the same a very able treatise. 

SAMUEL B. CROOKS. 
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JACoBITE Epitocur. By Henrietta Tayler, pp. 331. London: Nelson, IQ4I. 
75S. net. 


Miss Tayler’s works need no commendation. They are always beyond 
praise. I have very strong Jacobite sympathies. My father taught me Jacobite 
ditties against the Hanoverians. He was a friend of the last Jacobite “ pretend- 
ers,” the Sobieski Stewarts. His mother was a Stewart. Most of the Jacobite 
leaders of 1715 and 1745 were blood-relatives of my. wife’s ancestors. Her great- 
great-great-great-great grandfather, Francis Gordon VII of Craig went out with 
Gordon of Glenbucket in:'1715, was wounded and taken prisoner at Sherriffmuir, 
and died in Stirling Castle in 1716. He was the son of Francis VI and 
the great-grandson of the 12th Earl of Sutherland and of Annas Elphinstone, 
whose sister, Jean, married the roth Lord Forbes. Francis Gordon the younger 
himself married into a Royalist family, his wife being the daughter of the 2nd 
Lord Banff who fought*at Worcester. I regret to say that her brother, the 3rd 
Lord Banff, abandoned the faith of his ancestors, both religious and political. 

Annas Elphinstone was the daughter of the 4th Lord Elphinstone. Her 
uncle was James, 1st Lord Balmerino, whose descendant, the 6th Lord, was 
devoted to the Stewart cause, and was executed in 1746. Annas was the great- 
great-granddaughter of King James IV, and the fourth cousin of James, Ist Earl 
of Perth and John, 2nd Earl of Perth, the latter being the grandfather of the 
first Jacobite Duke of Perth. 

Francis VII and King James VIII were fifth cousins by common descent 
from John Stewart, 3rd Earl of Lennox. 

William Murray, Jacobite Duke of Atholl and Rannoch, and Lord George 
Murray, were 6th cousins of David Sherrifs, my wife’s great-great-grandfather. 
Miss Tayler’s book thus has a very considerable interest for me. I have not 
exhausted the personal relationships involved. The Earls Marischal, the various 
Gordons concerned, the Oliphants of Gask, Robertson of Struan, the Sempills, 
the Master of Sinclair, were all blood-relatives of my wife’s ancestors. 

I am familiar also with Miss Tayler’s admirable work on the House of Forbes, 
published by the Spalding Society. All the Forbes families are blood-relatives 
of my wife and children. The present work is a sequel to Miss Tayler’s former 
works on the 1715 and 1745, and her other Jacobite researches. Her meticulous 
accuracy leaves nothing to be desired, and she has the excellent habit of providing 
genealogical trees where any confusion is likely to arise. ; : 

The work in question is full of interest, and is provided with excellent illus- 
trations of Lord Tullibardine (the Duke of Atholl and Rannoch), Lord George 
Murray, the last Earl Marischal, the Earl (Duke) of Perth and other Jacobite 
leaders, as well as a frontispiece of King James III and VIII after death. The 
dust-cover represents King Charles III. T. B. RupMosE-BROwWN 


Goine NaTive. By Oliver St. John Gogarty. Constable. 15s. 

The conflicting and unresolved motives in Dr. Gogarty’s new book are a 
constant cause of embarrassment. The temptation to write a satire on the facile 
and tiresome absurdities of the popular Irishman abroad must have been very 
strong. But in this unsatisfactory blend of fiction and biography that temptation 
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has been only too successfully resisted. The story starts with a conversation 
between ‘ Gideon Ouseley ’ and W. B. Yeats a few. years ago in the poet’s garden 
at Rathfarnham, and is written in that druidic style which was fashionable at 
the beginning of the century. 

Yeats stood tall and very stately, as if his magnificent countenance was 
transfigured in the light. He raised his right arm in greeting and bowed 
his head in a way suggestive of a strange resignation to my presence or to 
the interruption by the mundane of his communion with his kin in fairyland. 
He was recalling me to himself. For a living incarnation of a spirit from 
beyond our ordinary world was he, untroubled by the common routine 
and the necessities of our mortality, one of the proud Immortals who 
somehow had touched earth like his own Oisin and had sojourned on it and 
walked among lesser men. The eagle face, aureoled by hair as white as the 
blossom of faery thorn, turned to me; his hand indicated a garden seat. 


Several rhapsodic pages of this kind suggest that Dr. Gogarty is parodying 
the essay of a schoolgirl who has just read the worst passages of Donn Byrne. 
It is some time before one realises that these pages are not a parody. a 

“Grandeur is gone,’’ exclaims Yeats in this story, “‘ and the idea of nobility 
is remembered no longer. The common and confused mind is ruling now. Even 
intelligent conversation can be found no more. It has gone from Dublin to the 
great houses of England. In the great houses of England the best conversation 
is to be found now—in the great houses of England.’’ So we come with Gideon 
Ouseley to the Island of Friday to Tuesday. Unfortunately, this island is not 
so unfamiliar to the ordinary reader as Dr. Gogarty supposes. Great demesnes, 
ancestral oaks and Tudor mansions have been the stock in trade of countless 
English novelists and even of some Irish novelists. Was not Mrs. Amanda 
McKettrick Ross an acknowledged authority on the habits and conversation 
of baronets and butlers? To the stock theme of the week-end house party Dr. 
Gogarty brings little new except his own amusing commentaries, his memories 
of conversations which took place, perhaps, in less exalted surroundings. Taking 
advantage of Anglo-Saxon nomenclature, Dr. Gogarty gives a Rabellaisian tinge 
to the place-names and family names which so copiously throng these pages, 
but reverence for class mythology always arrests him in time. 


THE SCENE IS CHANGED. By Ashley Dukes. Macmillan. tas. 6d. 


Mr. Ashley Dukes has been associated, directly and indirectly, with the 
London stage for more than twenty years, as dramatic critic, successful drama- 
tist, unsuccessful dramatist, and experimental producer. In these casual remin- 
iscences and jottings he describes many of his dramatic ventures, his travels 
in Europe in search of plays, his lecture tours in America and elsewhere. The 
scene changes, indeed, so frequently and so restlessly that one is left with a 
feeling of dissatisfaction. One feels that Mr. Dukes has never really escaped 
from the restlessness of London life, or from the excitement of continual changes 
in the world of art. His attitude towards West End drama is a curious mixture 
of attraction and dislike. He rarely expresses dislike, but his contempt for that 
curious hybrid of pedantry and banal taste, the popular London dramatic critic, 
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is implied throughout his pages. One of his most important activities was his 
attempt to popularise expressionism in the London theatre and, though the 
attempt was a comparative failure, he has never been able to reconcile himself 
with the fact that the commercial West End theatre is of less account than the 
provincial repertory movement. 

Mr. Dukes’ own career illustrates the irony of divided impulse. His one 
success was that neat, diverting, but conventional little comedy, The Man with a 
Load of Mischief. It made a small fortune for its lucky author and encouraged 
in him the tendency to speculate in artistic enterprises. 

Believing that the uninitiated public was ready for the return of poetry 
to the stage, Mr. Dukes founded the Mercury Theatre. Situated in the dingy 
suburbs of Notting Hill, the sham Gothic exterior of the little Methodist Parish 
Hall, which had been converted into a Poets’ Theatre, was not very prepossessing. 
But the venture proved exciting and dangerously fashionable. Mr. Dukes’ own 
interest in modern poetic drama was unfortunately dependent on instant appeal, 
the profit and loss system of the commercial stage, the old West End fallacy 
of the Stephen Phillips period. He does not appear to realise that modern verse 
drama, a small developing force, depends on the enthusiasm of poets, producers 
and verse-speaking groups. Chance played its part in the success which des- 
troyed his venture. 


We were luckily able to cast Murder in the Cathedral from existing stage 
talent, apart from the chorus who had to be drawn from a trained reserve 
of verse-speakers in the nature of a choir. But this was the exception, and 
poets who write for the stage must accept the rule. The rule is that the 
producing manager and director sit down together a month before the date 
of presentation to find out who is available, and to make one compromise 
after another in the name of necessity. Our own Ascent of I’. 6 (1937) and 
the Westminster production of Eliot’s The Family Reunion (1938) had to 
be cast from a momentarily free group of present and future screen stars, 
Old Vic and other character actors, and minor players who had served 
the new theatre movement faithfully enough to be rewarded with a part. 


Mr. Duke’s failure to understand the essentials of rhythmic speech training 
suggests that the excellent production.of Murder in the Cathedral was definitely 
a matter of luck. The popularity of Eliot’s play, with its sympathetic acting 
and speaking, romantic period costumes and remote rhythms based on the 
mediaeval Moralities was illusive. Just before he toured America with the play, 
Mr. Ashley Dukes gave a lecture to Irish P.E.N. in Dublin, and outlined the 
future of the new poetic theatre. The new stage would be oval and central in 
the manner of Gropius. Successes would pay for losses, and tours would prevent 
less fortunate poets from waiting too long if a successful play threatened to have 
a two or three-year-run. Remembering how slowly the Irish dramatic 
movement developed, several critics pointed out frankly that Mr. Dukes’ ideas 
were too speculative and ambitious. Mr. Dukes does not recall this depressing 
episode in Dublin. But a few months later the American tour of Murder in the 
Cathedral ended in complete financial disaster. Ironically enough, Mr. Dukes 
fell back on The Playboy of the Western World in order to recoup from his losses. 


Owing to the war the project of a Poets’ Theatre has necessarily been aad: 
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A Lapy’s Cuitp. By Enid Starkie. Pp. 341. London: Faber and Faber. 

IQ4I. : 15s. net. 

Miss Starkie’s book is a document of considerable interest. Perhaps the 
picture would have been more pungent if it had been painted by an outsider and 
an adversary. Miss Starkie does not spare her relatives, it 1s true, but it is only 
from a personal and domestic point of view that she cauterises them: she 
appears to accept their attitude, so characteristic of their class, towards Ireland, 
towards all that is really Irish, towards. the Wars of 1914 and 1939. _ She is, 
like them, totally out of sympathy with Irish nationalism, whether political or 
cultural. Mahaffy whom (p. 98), she blasts with her scorn for his anti-Irish 
outlook was far more pro-Irish and really Irish at heart than the Starkies. Inci- 
dentally, it is not true that Mahaffy always appointed Englishmen where possible ! 
This is a most outspoken book, too outspoken, perhaps, but it is not a pleasant 
book. It is bitter and ill-tempered. But I suppose that the greatest living 
authority on Rimbaud could hardly be expected to be charitable or kind. The 
witticisms attributed to ‘“ Auntie Ida’’ might well have been omitted. 

I should have ifked to quote Miss Starkie’s portrait of her brother, Walter— 
a portrait scattered over the pages of the book—but space forbids. 

There are a number of errors of fact in the book. 

P. 182. “ Earlsford”’ should be “ Earlsfort.” 

P. 208. ‘‘ Walter’ is not and never was “ Professor of Spanish and Italiarr’ 

in T.C.D. He is and was Professor of Spanish and Lecturer in Italian 
Literature. 


, 


P. 97. A. N. Bonaparte-Wyse was not descended from Napoleon, but from 
his brother Lucien, Prince of Canino. He was not the son of Sir Thomas 
Wyse, but his grandson. The “ Félibre’’ was not Sir Thomas Wyse 
but his son William Charles. And “ Félibriste ’* is incorrect. 


I welcome the one altogether kindly and generous tribute in the book, to 
“Miss Pope, the ‘‘ doyenne’’ of Romance medieval studies in Britain (p. 270). 
“Miss Pope ’”’ deserves all that Miss Starkie says. There is no more loveable 
and kindly scholar alive. R.-B. 


House oF My PirGrimaGE. By Temple Lane. 328 Pp. The Talbot Press, 1941. 
7s. 6d. 


This novel is a chronicle as seen through the eyes of one of its characters, 
Saive Comerford. A chronicle sways the impersonal control which an author 
exercises on his or her characters ; instead of the oblique approach by which a 
character grows and is rounded in the opinions and thoughts of the other 
characters, there is instead a direct two-dimensional aspect. Yet a chronicle 
holds attention when it might otherwise stray. 

Love of the Irish land and the sea runs through the book like a slow current. 
Both lives affect the two principals: Saive, a conventional, religious girl, con- 
serving her integrity, and Robert, one of the Anglo-Irish, whose inheritance has 
made his life, to her, unconventional. The land with its slow rhythm, need for 
practical outlook, moods of resignation and of lyrical tenderness is related to 
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Saive’s life, though she loves best the sea; but the sea with its impersonality, 
waywardness and seething under-depths is more related to Robert Devereux. 
Added to the clash of conventional and non-conventional is the racial clash. 
Saive’s father and grandmother have a smouldering hate for the Devereux ; but 
Robert has no sense of ill-doing and when he becomes aware of the Comerford 
feeling, it seems vague and unreal, for to him it happened long ago. To the 
younger Comerfords, the Devereux are an imaginative legend seen through the 
eyes of their elders when they were turned out of the good lands of Coolgreina. 
Saive falls in love; for her the evil legend banishes and personal contact 
makes her see a living man rather than an abstraction. Her work in a French 
household shows her French practical sense and ordered methodical life; her 
return emphasises that her foreign service and experience is regarded as so much 
lost time. And so this novel has a double lesson of value because unemphasised. 
In her the younger generation turns to living and leaves abstractions to the past. 
E. O'M. 


HANGOVER SQUARE. By Patrick Hamilton. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 


This is an unusual story. It is a Jules Verne glimpse into the unseeable 
caverns of the mind in the post automatic state of the epileptic. It is the work 
of a dramatist, but the climax is over long in coming to the ordinary detective 
novel reader, and there are no detectives. Instead we blunder in the wake of the 
easy going tormented giant who cannot escape’ the fascination of a woman he 
knows to be worthless and whom in his moments of mental “ black out ”’ he 
knows he must kill and then find peace in Maidenhead. This obsession of his 
automatic state has something of the “ fugue’”’ resolution of conflict typical of 
hysteria, but since no one, least of all the epileptic, knows what happens in those 
moments of mental darkness Mr. Hamilton’s hypothesis is justified. I regretted 
being defrauded of a trial on the well known plea of epileptic post automatism, 
but, having grown to love his gentle giant, I forgave him. Ei Mac. 


B.B.C. By Paul Bloomfield. Pp. 256. Eyre & Spottiswoode. gs. 

Mr. Bloomfield, whom we know as a writer on aesthetics and biographer of 
William Morris, has given us no Baedekker to Broadcasting House (that is yet 
to come), but a somewhat disappointingly-documented saga of his own three- 
years kampf with that amorphous, intangible feature of modern English life 
known to most people as ‘ the B.B.C.’ As far as the documentation is concerned, 
it could hardly have been otherwise, though almost on every page Mr. Bloomfield 
is to be noticed staggering on the fringes of libel and then recovering himself— 
alas! But in spite of his too-frequent ‘ recoveries ’ of this kind and of the occa- 
sionally too obvious fact that he is a man with a grouse, Mr. Bloomfield has given 
us the best account yet of what goes on behind-the-scenes in British Broadcasting. 
And though he does not declare it in so many words, his conclusions point to the: 
fact that the real curse of broadcasting in Britain has been the B.B.C. hierarchy's 
fear (with the notable exception of the engineers) of employing the professional, 
and its consequent contentment with the third-rate but socially ‘ safe ’ amateur. 

I 
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(Another case of the old English game of Gentlemen versus Players). The more 
fundamental curse of broadcasting on which Mr. Bloomfield does not touch is, 
of course, the fact that it is an art-form in which the artist has not yet been able 
to catch upon the mechanical, let alone mould it and give it shape. If those 
who have not experimented with radio as an art-form are inclined to doubt this, 
let them read Mr. Bloomfield’s account on p. 125 of the great international radio 
conference held in Switzerland shortly before the war for ‘ the express cathartic 
purpose ’ of ventilating the grievance that ‘ enough writers don’t come forward 
with the offer of more or less decent stuff for radio plays.’ aa? 


Horizon. A Review of Literature and Art. Edited by Cyril Connolly. Vol. 
V, No. 25. January 1942. 6 Selwyn House, Lansdowne Terrace, London, 
WCB 3s, ek: 


Horizon is one of the few modernist reviews which have survived in war- 
time. The present number, which is devoted exclusively to Irish contributors, 
is an interesting experiment in cultural relations, especially as the problems of 
modernism can have little practical value in this country, where our literary 
development is so distinctly different. But the position of Ireland in the present 
situation is of interest even to the English public, and modern poets have in- 
sisted on the social and political values of poetry. 

Writing from the English point of view, Mr. Cyril Connolly, in his editorial, 
shows a sympathetic understanding of the present political situation in this 
country, and his survey is both just and comprehensive. His main interest, 
however, seems to be literary. He finds, for example, that Mr. De Valera has 
a physical resemblance to T. S. Eliot—though this can hardly be accounted 
another victory for modernism. At Maynooth he lunched with priests ‘“‘ who 
were learned in Auden and Spender.”” The implications of the word “ learned ”’ 
are excellent, and certainly it is noticeable that in the recent pastorals there 
have been fewer denunciations of left-wing propaganda. 

Mr. M. J. MacManus in Eure and the World Crisis has written a clear and 
useful account of the present situation which well expresses the general view. 
Less representative of any responsible opinion in this country is Another View 
by Mr. T. L. Murray, who appears to express the sentiments of the long since 
discredited Blue Shirt movement. An editorial note runs as follows: ‘ T. L. 
Murray is, of course, the publicist.”’ ‘‘ Of course’’ may indicate an editorial 
smile, for enquiry among political groups has failed to establish the identity 
of this publicist, who appears never to have been heard of in this country. 

There is an extract from a new long poem by Mr. Patrick Kavanagh; a 
sporting article by Mr. T. H. White, and a short story by Mr. Edward Sheehy. 
Mr. T. H. White writes in the romantic spirit of those far-off days when the 
humour-loving. natives of the West invented “ folk lore’’ for the edification of 
enthusiastic strangers. Mr. Sheehy’s story is perhaps the most interesting 
contribution in the number. Although Mr. Sheehy’s use of the vernacular lacks 
the objectivity of Joyce, and some of the practical details are uot worked out 
sufficiently, his story shows the increasing reaction from the “‘ peasant tradition.”’ 
In a mingled mood of humourous understanding and irony, Mr. Sheehy analyses 
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the mind of a middle-class professional man, forced by the present wave of popular 
pietism, into a position of painful hypocracy. This is a new theme and one 
which is very opportune. 

The two literary and critical contributions by Mr. Sean O’Faolain and Mr. 
Frank O’Connor are, however, disappointing. Mr. O’Faolain’s article, Yeats 
and the Younger Generation, meanders inconclusively for twelve pages. It 
consists of a lengthy discussion of Yeats’s book, A Vision. Mr. O’Faolain ends 
with this typical paragraph :— 

True, though there are different kinds of poetry, and different values 
and, indeed, that is all I have been trying to say— thinking of those 
sources to which my generation might turn for help, and those where we 
may find it ana may not. 


This can scarcely be helpful, grammatically or otherwise, to English readers 

anxious to know something about the state of poetry in this country at present. 

Mr. Frank O’Connor’s article, The Future of Irish Literature, is largely a discussion 

of his own writings and those of Mr. O’Faolain, interspersed with some comments 

on politics. Mr. O’Connor seems to be modelling his style on that of Yeats’s 

Autobiographies. He looks back indulgently over a long literary career.: 
When O’Faolain and I began to write it was with some idea of replacing 
the subjective, idealistic, romantic literature of Yeats, Lady Gregory 
and Synge by one modelled on the Russian novelists. 


Writing in this septuagenarian manner, Mr. O’Connor may be excused for some 
lapses of memory. He appears to have forgotten previous writers such as Daniel 
‘Corkery, Liam O’Flaherty. M. D. 


LIFE OF FATHER JOHN SULLIVAN, S. J. By Fergal McGrath, S. J. (Illustr). 
London—Longmans, Green. 8s. 6d. 

This most interesting memoir is a tribute to the untiring labours of 

its compiler, in his search for the materials necessary for the writing of a biography. 

Father McGrath realised his limitations before he commenced the task—his very 


first words predict the incompleteness he saw as inevitable. “ Father Sullivan,” 
he says, “ gave, during his life-time the least possible encouragement to a future 
biographer.” 


He hasgivenusa very vital portrait of his subject, in spite of these limitations, 
and his many readers will treasure such a record. In reality, the Man himself 
chose to remain hidden from sight ; and it is in the search for, and the bringing 
together of so many living evidences of his life and works, that the success of 
his biographer lies. The many details of his life as a University student, that 
Father McGrath has succeeded in bringing to light, and which are described by 
friends of the late Father Sullivan, give a very entertaining picture of Dublin 
social life in ‘“‘the Nineties ’’—especially interesting to all who remember 
the literary giants of those days, and the brilliant functions of the period—the 

-young barrister John Sullivan is a figure in the picture. ‘3 

You shall read for yourselves, of the withdrawal of that winning personality 

from those surroundings, and of his reception into the Catholic Church in 1896, 
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and the commencement. of his Novitiate in the Jesuit order, four years later, 
From being “‘ the best-dressed young man in Dublin,” he retreated into the world 
that he chose for his own—the world of self-renunciation and service. What 
follows is a record of the ever-increasing call for his help, and the never-ceasing 
response. The sick and dying almost filled his time—and we hear from many 
of them, of the health and recovery which followed immediately after his visit. In 
the Jesuit order, his name might have been added to the long list of those 
distinguished in the domain of the mind—but—as these pages tell, his service 
lay in that of the heart—some of his friends had thought he should become a 
Franciscan. 

I have no doubt that this book will have a multitude of Dublin readers—it 
is a beautiful record of absolutely selfless and all-absorbing priestly devotion ; 
those who-know Dublin and its country surroundings, will follow, with a new 
interest, the tireless journeyings, in all weathers, of this self-effacing and great 
man, in his works of pity. I could not lay the volume aside until I had read 
the last page—and then I turned back, and looked once more at the photograph 
of Father John—and I saw in the eyes, the two sides of the taking of that picture— 
the ‘“‘ordeal’’ submitted to—and the unbroken prayer for the suffering and 
sorrowful. 

This is a book that should be issued in a cheap, popular edition. A K. 


A QUEEN OF THE SPIRIT. By Rev. James F. Cassidy, B.A. The Talbot Press. 


Is. 6d 
In this book, which deals with St. Teresa of Avila, the author says—referring 
to Teresa’s famous discourses—‘‘she lectured to shave .. rather than to prove her 


supériority.”” I think that Father Cassidy has written to share his love of the 
great mystic; had he enlivened his book with examples from Teresa’s own 
writings he would far more certainly have achieved his object. This treatise, 
divided into six chapters, each stressing a particular characteristic of the saint, 
tells of her grand candour, her commonsense, and her flaming love; but these 
things could have been told far more unforgettably by a few sentences from the 
Foundations or from the’ glorious ‘‘Jntertor Castle.’’ Teresa of Avila had, perhaps 
more than any other saint, the gift of putting herself on paper—the gift of estab- 
lishing immediate contact with the common man. Why did Father Cassidy not 
use this splendid material ? 


THE BIRD IN THE TREE. By Elizabeth Goudge. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 
SEPTEMBER TO SEPTEMBER. By Jacobine Menzies Wilson. Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


Elizabeth Goudge has flooded her novel with the spirit of loveliness. She 
has most sensitively conveyed to us the strength and the delicacy of nature’s 
message from God to man. The sto.y of The Bird in the Tree is very simple : 
heroine, Lucilla, an old lady, loves her beautiful English home, and has planned 
to leave this home to her favourite grandson, David—the one otf all her grand- 
children most likely to carry on the traditions dear to her. But David falls in 
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love with Nadine, the wife of his uncle George, and contemplates an act which 
outrages his grandmother’s sense of right and wrong. The opening conflict, 
quiet and intense, promises an unusually fine book, but an unlikely element 
creeps in when the two lovers are summoned to listen, together, to the story 
of Lucilla’s early life. And a reader, once grown restive, does not easily 
recapture the glow of the earlier part ; the tale seems 'to loosen, to drag a little, 
and yet when the book is laid aside defects are forgotten, the glow remains and 
over-rides them all. 

Jacobine Menzies Wilson has given a glimpse of what she might have done 
had she made September to September into a well-formed novel. She has a grand 
eye for character and homely detail. She has, too, a grand sense of quiet humour. 
And her people live. This record of an English family’s life during the twelve 
months immediately preceding the present war—with a chapter given to each 
month—is made interesting through the author’s gift for writing, but in the end 
it is no more than a record, shapeless, unsatisfying. Because of a certain very 
arresting quality all her own one hopes that Jacobine Menzies Wilson may soon 
give us something more. Us JD; 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN. (Sung in Japan). Translated by Yukuo Uyehara. The 
Mokuseido Press. $1.50 in U.S.A. 6s. 6d. im Europe. 


We are told that children in every nook and corner of Japan are familiar 
with the songs in this lovely book—fortunate children—fifty songs by Japanese 
poets of to-day. One or two examples will show the lovely quality of the work. 
Here is one— 

The Bee 
The bee, the: bee, 
Look out, the bee comes flying ! 
Look out, your head, 
Be careful of your head ! 
Take off your wooden clog 
And throw it at him! 
Alas, in vain ! 
Be careful of your head ! 


And here part of another :— 
Moonlight 
Soft, soft, soft ! 
Please open the door ! 
Who is there ? 
I am a leaf from the tree. 
Soft, soft ! 


The simplicity suggests our own Padraic Colum. 
Fine, delicate drawings, and the picturesque lettering of the Japanese text, 
given with the English translation, increase our pleasure. 
K 
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CHUSHINGURA: AN Exposition. By Sakae Shioya. Illustrated with Hiroshige’s 
coloured plates. The Mokuseido Press. $3.00 in America. 13s. in Europe. 
From Japan also comes this scholarly treatise—obviously a labour of love— 
on the most famous of the Japanese classical plays, Chushingura. This play is 
founded on historical fact, on an incident so famous that since its occurrence 
in 1702 more than a hundred plays concerning it have been essayed. A certain 
much loved Lord Asano of Ako, having been grossly insulted, attempted to kili 
the aggressor. His attempt failed, and Lord Asano was sentenced to death. 
How the passionate devotion of his retainers manifested itself has now become 
half history, half legend, and in this book it has been, I think, the delight of 
Sakae Shioya to point out to us the skill with which Chushingura weaves legend 
and fact into a perfect design. It is a book for students of drama, and for those 
also who wish to understand the thought and spirit of Japan. And surely the 
land from which so much loveliness has come claims a deep and intelligent interest 
—especially when the shrieks of ugliness seem to grow louder every day. The 
four coloured plates after Hiroshige are very lovely. TED. 


Tue KING oF THE CaTs. By Eileen O’Faolain. [lustrated by Nano Reid. 

1941, Dublin. The Talbot Press. 4s. 

DUDLEY AND GILDEROY. By Marion B.Cothren. [Illustrated by F. Rojankovski. 

1941. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Dudley, a parrot, and Gilderoy, a cat, Londoners 
toth, adapted by Marion Cothren from Algernon Blackwood’s story is well told 
and illustrated. 

Eileen O’Faolain’s The King of the Cats will have an irrestible appeal for 
Irish children because of the many almost familiar characters and their quickly- 
moving adventures, at the fair, at the circus, on the fairy mountain, in the White 
Knight’s mansion ending with a great cat-battle, and a banquet for the victors. 

Nano Reid’s fine illustrations are excellently reproduced and, with the map 
of the battle, and the brightly coloured wrapper, make a pleasant impression, 
which is important in a book of this kind. The children like it ; that is the final 


test. 
E. Macc. 


